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DRY SHAVER 


Withe the exclusive 8\-0x Shaving Wead 


ERE IT 1S! The latest development in dry 
H shavers ! It gives a really perfect shave— 
quicker, easier, cleaner, smoother than ever 
before. It’s the new precision-built Philips 
Philishave with the exclusive BI-AX Shaving 
Head which gives 36,000 genuine shaving 
actions a minute. 

UNIQUE ROTARY CUTTING ACTION 
The Philishave works on an entirely different 
principle from any other shaver. It has a unique 


gy CENTURY HOUSE, 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS - 


) Wy 


rotary cutting action which doesn’t just snip at 


| the hairs, but genuinely shaves them. Very easy 


to use, too — fits snugly into your hand so you 
can turn it about at all angles to suit the curves 
of your face. Easy to clean as well. Supplied in an 
extremely smart case of imitation pony skin lined 
with velvet or attractive leather pouch. For AC, DC 


mains 110-130 and 200-250 volts or 120 volt dry 


battery of medium or heavy duty type. Plugs into 


| lamp socket, if desired. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 


SHAFTESBURY 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - 


LONDON, W.C.2 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, ETC 


AVENUE, 


MATLING LTD 


U2 
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for 
MATerials handLING 


. sturdy little fellows— lifting, trans- 
porting, stacking—in and out of tight 
corners—day in, day out, 
year in, year out—easily, 

cheaply and untiringly. 
...load capacities of | ,000Ib. 
2,000 Ib. or 3,000 Ib. and 

lifting to 9 ft. 

..+ powered by petrol, 
batteryormains electric. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
SLOUGH 


FALLINGS PARK 
IPSWICH RD TRADING ESTATE - 
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Are you on the ball 


(EX 
p YS 








MAN who has been tempted to smoke 
something else for a while comes back 
to Craven like the prodigal returning to 
peace after suffering. And how bewitch- 
ingly his “first love” welcomes him. 
Slowly, yet irresistibly, the cool, slow 
burning Craven captivates once again 
and holds him in its deeply satisfying spell. 
How right Sir James Barrie was when he 
said Craven “is a tobacco to live for”. 


Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its spell you'll 
agree that here is real smoking luxury... 
as every Craven man knows. 


Three metiow, slow burning, decoly "impte 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Em de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 ounce. 





or do you see 
spots before your eyes? 


See eery went in Comfort 


ROOTES When you can’t tell the difference between 


spot and plain and you find yourself playing 
SRITAIN’S FINEST GAGS your opponent’s ball there are only three 





courses open to you: 


LOWEST WINTER TARIFF 
1. Resign from your club. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL 2. See a psychiatrist at once. 
Tete 3. Take a glass of Andrews. 
a Course No. 1 would deprive you of a lot of 
Se SES, what Americans call ‘gracious living’ (whisky 
CLIENTS MET AT DOCK OR AIRPORT and cigars). Course No. 2, whatever the 
result, would almost certainly be ruinously 
C A 4 H ‘ n re expensive. Why not try No. 3? Andrews is 
wonderful for toning up billiard-players’ 
Bape Py torte 9 pen livers. It also freshens the mouth, gives you a 


Cables: Rooteshire London 


CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN OR SELF-DRIVE 





. ‘break’, changes your whole outlook on life. 


Overseas booking facilities available through Rootes Group | 4nnrews FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 
Regional Representatives and Distributors in 132 countries a G83/i5/53 
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Pay 14% less to fly in greater luxury! 


Lower-deck loung: 


Limited passenger list ensures more room, 
comfort, personal service! 





© Direct to New York, daily; weekly © Until March 31, New York return Z 
to Montreal. £217.18.0 instead of £254 ; Mon- 


‘iia ANEL 
cd é 
©Y More room to move around in return £210.3.oinstead of £245 Dey 
lini THE 
el Monar ch 
~— ey Even more personal service for 


CY Mere sleepers ! Increased number pibisdie npr re BETWEEN LONDON AND 


of foam-soft private berths on ¢#%y Delicious complimentary meals NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
axcry flight (slight extra charge). and mealiime drinks. 











Cersult your iccal B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent, or 
B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, V:ctoria, 8.W.1 (VIC 


2329). 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611) or offices B.0.4.C. TAKES GOo0oD CARE OF you 


in Glaigew, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION FLY BY B-0-A-( 


on —— ————— 
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A woman never feels depressed 
When Osram shows her at her best! 











Happiness is every 
Child’s right 


But .. . there are still many 


tragic lives needing HELP 
Will YOU be their friend? 
Nearly 5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.1! 





London's 
Permanent 
Sales Centre for 
BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 
RELYON 
S5LEEPEEZEE 
SLUMGERLAND 
SOMNUS ' 
STAPLES 
VI-SPRING fh Heh’ damash £24-0-8 cach 
(headboards extra) 


A JOHN London Interprise NG 


13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 5.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 
or from JOHN PERRING:—KINGSTON-on-Thames JACKAMANS Led 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 

FORD T HOUNSLOW 


Ox OOTING SLOUGH WOKING 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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INSURANCE 
COM PANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 


The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 


For full particulars, including 
prices of Units and their yields, 
apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or 
accountant, or direct to the 
Managers of the Trusts:— 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, 
LTD 
THIRTY CORNHILL 
LONDON, £.C.3 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 


TA 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 2 2 


from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 


mg 


has long been used to soften hard water. ‘CALGON’ is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 
softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 


@) Chemicals for Industry @IVGiI9 COIS Man BBO ek 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON 
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SINCE. MID- VICTORIAN TIMES 
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Higson (at last winging a Pheasant, after missing all day). 
“An, nat KNOCKED HIM OVER THAT TIME, JENKINS!” 
Keeper, “ Yes, Sir, THEY WILL FLY INTO IT soMETIMEs |” 
[Although the Squire's prowess in the Field left much to be desired, 
Jenkins had to admit, when offered one of the Sporting Gentleman's 
* THREE CASTLES ’ Cigarettes, that his choice of a Good Tobacco 
was Impeccable.) 





Its always been 

THE “THREE (ASTLES“ 

THE “THREE (ASTLES“ 

THE “THREE (ASTLES” 
for The Quality 


TT272¢ 


20 for 3/1 1d. 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Ltd. 
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Use Eccles Stackable 
Stillages and save valuable 
\ floor space. Write for 


Bin 
Pecce literature giving 


| full details of Stillages, 


i Pallet Trucks, and a 
Se || complete range of Factory 


= Trucks to suit al! trades. 
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JANUARY 


THE SINGULARITY OF SNOWMEN 


The Snowman, though we know him to be a doomed 
figure, has nevertheless an odd kind of immortality. 
He is made in exactly the same way, for exactly the 
same purpose and with exactly the same material as he 
was made under Elizabeth 1. In the 16th century he 
would not, of course, have worn an old Air Raid 
Warden’s helmet’; and it is doubtful if in those days he 
had taken up smoking. But in all essentials he is 
unchanged. 

Even in the darkest days of austerity he could be erected 
without a licence ; untrammelled by controls, private 
enterprise went to work with rare and complete spon- 
taneity. Moreover, there has never been any question 
of the Snowman being made of anything else but snow 
and this, in an age when so much is synthetic, gives 
him a certain singularity. Impassive, faintly Churchillian, 
he broods upon the lawn, a loncly, comfortless figure 
in the carly dusk. We cannot find it in our hearts to 


wish him a long life, yet, when the thaw comes, we are 





touched by his undignified declension into a grey, 
vestigial and amorphous stump of slush. But there is 
He will be there 





no need to pity his impermanence. 
again next year, and the year after, and the year after 
that. He is really, when you come to think of it, a 


good deal less impermanent than the rest of us. 





The Midland Bank, too, will be there next year, and the 
year afier, and the year after that, to provide unfailingly 
the banking facilities which the nation requires. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Travel between 4th March and 24th June 
by the Mailships that sail from 
Southampton to South African sunshine 


every Thursday OO) 


afternoon at.. 


—and take advantage of ‘thes 
special 25'/, reduction 


You can use what you save, either 
to extend your business tour of 
South Africa’s commercial and 
industrial centres: or to add to the 
thrill of your holiday. by visits to 
such sights as Kruger 

National Park and Victoria Falls. 
You will enjoy reading ‘See Colourful Africa’, 
a copiously illustrated booklet in full colour. 
Ask your Travel Agent or apply to: 

8 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


UNION-CASTLE 


carry you in comfort to the Cape 








The 


Ski’ 
the limit 


Our four winter sports enthusiasts are in 
reality Tufnol bell insulators for overhead 
power lines. They help us to point to the 
unlimited ee, of Tufnol in industry 
generally. By way of example: in the case of 
the moulded Tufnoi bell insulators illustrated, 
absolute reliance can be on the impressive 
figures of its electrical strength and tensile 
breaking strain — and those e figures hold good 
under most adverse of exp 





for man 

But Tufool is is ‘che sapotied in sheets, tu 
rods, bars, angles, channels, and other standar 
sections, to be drilled, tapped, sawn, milled, 
turned, punched, or routed to your own specifi- 
cation — in your own workshops if required. 
Tufnol asks no favours — it can be machined 
accurately and as easily as hardwood without 
revealing the obvious defects of either wood or 
metal when subject to corrosive conditions, 
moisture, impact, or simple wear and tear. 
The only limit set to the uses of Tufnol is the 
limit of your own ingenuity in employing this 
very versatile material. 


TUFNOL LTD: 


PERRY BARR 
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HOW MUCH IS KNOWN 
ABOUT TUFNOL! 


We have prepared 

literature containing all 

the data relevant to 

Tufnol as a material 

and many authenticated instances of its 

application to engineering and industrial 

problems. Our own Technical Staff are 

always ready to co-operate in, and report 

factually on, any proposed new develop- 
= ment. Why not write 

\ TODAY? 


TUFNOL 
BILSON Fike 


228 
243? 


BIRMINGHAM - 





. suth is the service 
and security of the 





LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Administration : 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 al 
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Education, we are told, is 

not so much a matter of 
knowing the facts as 

knowing where to find 

them. In matters of finance 
you will find ‘the facts’ at 

the Westminster Bank. 

Special departments exist to 
advise on overseas trade, 

to help with customers’ 
Income Tax problems, to 
obtain foreign currency and 
passports, to act as Executor 

or Trustee, to... But why 

go on? We have said 

enough to show that, 

when problems like these 
arise, the simplest thing to do 
is to leave them in the efficient 
hands of the Westminster Bank. 











Is this what is called John Collins? 
That’s right. 
An excellent example of the species 
It’s the gin. Very dry ~ Seagers 
Would you say Seagers is drier 
than any other gin? 
I’d say I like my gins dry 
and I always drink Seagers. 
Careful, careful! Someone might hear you 
That’s just it. I’m terrified 
of sounding like an advertisement 


‘Seager. Beans & Co. Limited. The tristiliery, London, 6.4 4 
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The Secretary Bird... 


asks you to make a note that your 
appointment with sunshine is in South Africa, 
Not only with sunshine either — your diary 
will be filled with new experiences, 

happy encounters and a tremendous amount of 
good fun in this friendly, lovely land... 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
literature and information. 

This office is at your service for free, 
friendly and non-commercial advice 
on holidays in South Africa, 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.E 


SATOUR 


7°e, 


GCROSVENOR 6235 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land- Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 











Continuity of Effort 


ONTINUITY of effort in the search for an ideal 


has always been the guiding principle of Rover The new direct control of the gears 
gives full leg-room for front seat 
designers. Alert to apply the latest scientific discoveries, passengers—three when necessary 
; : ; — and allows the driver to leave by 
they have succeeded in producing cars which are a pleasure nearside door, a notable safety 
: f : feature in town traffic. Note also 
to look at, a delight to drive and offer a high resale value the sponge-rubber lined tool tray 
; accessibly placed under the dash- 
after long and trouble-free service. A tell 





For 1954 three models are presented—the “Sixty” (4-cy], 
2-litre), the already famous “Seventy-Five”, and the 
“Ninety” (6-cyl. 2}-litre). Progress in design is ex- 
emplified by a number of improvements common to all 
three cars, including synchromesh on second, third and 


top gears, and a new central gear change. Rubber bushes 








and sealed bearings virtually eliminate grease-gun service. 


ROVER 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S INE CARS 





THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL - BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
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“ae = eee, 
The Tree 


Tiana let the infant sapling come to birth, 
Set up the calendars and start the plough, 
Revolve, old earth, 
Send in the bills, and say good-bye to mirth. 


Take down the golden treasures from the tree 
Lit high with candles as no tree before 
And ask the barren boughs of fifty-three 
What glittering store 
Shall light the dark of nineteen fifty-four. 


Still in their loyal homage to our Queen 
The distant oceans urgently resoun1 
And chieftains of far islands evergreen, 
Most strangely gowned, 
Bend to her gracious nod, or lightly bound. 


But gifts there are, grotesque, unbeautiful 
And trinkets of a less endearing mould; 
Rough engines mingle with the cotton wool, 
Too hard to hold; 
The tree had treasures, but not all were gold. 


And those who wonder why the heathen rage 
Have found no cause to cease from wonderment 
Asking themselves if Britain can engage 
Howe’er so innocent 
On any cause that things do not resent. 


Too soon to ask if haply, by and by 
Some miracle of penitence may start 
The welling tear-drop in a Persian eye, 
Or soft of heart 
The embattled Pharaoh bid us not depart. 


Too soon to ask if the reluctant bear 
From his eternal muttering shail cease 
Lift the mysterious curtain of his lair 
And bent on peace 
Give us, instead of growls, emollient grease. 


Luck then, you little tree, and may you hang 
In pomp and bravery this time next year 
With coloured balls and crackers that go bang 
And lights of cheer, 
And less of envy, hatred, crime and fear. Evor 
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USSIAN writers are in for a 
R hard time. Try, for example, 
to put yourself in the boots 
of the comrade editor of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia (Second 
Edition). You sit quietly at your 
desk feeling very proud of the fact 
that Volume 19 has just gone to 
press with not one single member of 
your editorial staff being shot as a 
spy. This is indeed a tremendous 
achievement, considering that 
ninety-nine per cent of the members 
of the editorial board of the First 
Edition were ‘“‘rendered harmless.” 

But there comes a _ sudden 
request for the revision of Volume 5 
(of the Second Edition). You are 
ordered to re-edit a certain entry 
beginning with the letter B. To help 
you in your labours the party sends 
you a few Pravda editorials and 
Central Committee resolutions as 
guides, so to say, to your pen. One 
of them says that the man whose 
biographical entry is to be revised is 
“an arch-enemy of the people.” 
You further read that he has been 
“plotting to undermine the founda- 
tions of the Soviet. State” and that 
he has been a ‘paid agent of foreign 
imperialist powers.” 

So now you open the relevant 
page of Volume 5 to see what you 
yourself have written about the life 
of the late Lavrenti Beria (for 
that, incidentally, is the name of 
the man whose entry in the En- 
cyclopadia has to be re-written). 
As you read you feel like having a 
quadruple dose of vodka prepared in 
the Georgian way—with a lot of hot 
pepper in it. 

In your own words, in black and 
white, Beria is described as ‘‘an 
outstanding. leader of the Soviet 
State.” Next you read that you have 
called him “an intimate collaborator” 
of the great Stalin. Moreover, you 
have devoted two columns to his 
decorations, orders, honours, medals. 
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HISTORY ON THE WING 


After several Georgian vodkas 
you make your devision: no re- 
writing and no re-editing: Volume 5 
has to be cleansed completely and 
absolutely. No trace must remain of 
the old entry. It has to be, so to 
say, de-printed. The empty space 
can be easily filled in with a new 
scientific article on bears or beavers. 
There are precedents for such drastic 
action: the entry on Trotsky in the 
First Edition of the Encyclopedia . . . 

But no sooner is this purifying 
operation completed than a new 
request for revision comes. This 
time it is Volume 13—the entry on 
Georgia. Complete suppression is 
out of the question, for Georgia is 
not only Beria’s birthplace but also 
Stalin's. Moreover, it is a Soviet 
republic, whose existence glares out 
of every Soviet geographical map in 
and out of the Encyclopedia. The 
entry, obviously, cannot be just 
de-printed; it has to be de- 
Berianized and re-printed. And this 
is a very difficult operation, requiring 
not only an unfailing capacity for 
heavy vodka drinking but also—and 
above all—infinite patience, great 
diplomatic skill and a prophetic 
insight into party developments. 

Take, for example, the problem 
of the new sports stadium in Batum, 
whose imposing features occupy half 
a page in the Encyclopedia. The 








“* Shall we keep the one from 
Burgess and Maclean, dear?” 
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stadium, according to your text in 
the Encyclopedia, is called ‘‘the 
L.P. Beria Stadium for Sport, Rest 
and Culture.” Your assistant sug- 
gests that you rename it “The G.M. 
Malenkov Stadium for Sport, Rest 
and Culture.” But you know better. 
You can’t risk losing time, nerves 
and vodka over another revision in 
the near future if you have to—as 
you well might—de-Malenkovize the 
entry. With justifiable pride at your 
ability to forestall any future trouble 
you rename the Stadium ‘The 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Stadium 
for Sport, Rest and Culture.” 

Yet this is chicken-feed in com- 
parison to your next job: correcting 
the eatry on the Great Patriotic 
War, also in Volume 13. Once again 
it is impossible to de-print; you 
have to de-Berianize. To fill the 
State and party posts occupied by 
Beria during the War is compara- 
tively easy. You just make Stalin 
hold a few additional appointments. 
But can you reduce the members of 
the State Committee for Defence (the 
Soviet War Cabinet), of which Beria 
was a member, from five to four? 
What if Melenkov decides that 
one of his present supporters in 
the Politbureau should get, retro- 
spectively, a war-time post in the 
Committee ¢ 

In your despair you indulge in 
another vodka session, hoping that 
after the third bottle you might 
find the solution to all these in- 
soluble problems, But you have 
barely seen the bottom of the first 
bottle when your assistant bursts in 
and breaks the news: the Central 
Committee has just unmasked 
Molotov as a foreign spy. The order, 
therefore, is that the necessary 
corrections should be made in 
Volumes 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 
19 to begin with. All texts have to 
be completely de-Molotovized forth- 
with. Micuakt PaprEv 
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Hygiene Corner 
“Bath Woman Gave Man 
Look’.” —Bath and Wilts Chronicle 
“Woman requires cleaning three 
mornings a week.”—Deeside and District 
Advertiser 


‘Dirty 
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OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 














The Right Touch 


HE big post I might have 

been in now is occupied 

by Bernard Calc, who is 

good with politicians. 

There was a period when 
A. ™ I started in a job where 
ultimate success depended on having 
a lot to do with such, and doing it 
right. Cale was my mentor, and also 
my red light. Early in the game 
I learned by watching him that I 
should never make the grade. In fact, 
thanks to Cale, my career in that 
line of business got from beginning, 
through middle, to end in a single 
night, like a Drama With a Message 
in three acts, 

Scene of Act One: Press Bar 
of the House of Commons, Act Two: 
Another part of the Lobbies. Act 
Three: A flat near Victoria Street. 

The thing opened with the entry 
of an M.P. called Magask, his nostrils 
quivering. He was holding his hands 
in his pockets with apparent effort, 
suggesting that if he let them out 


they might take a poke at un- 
righteousness that could land Magask 
in the courts on an assault charge. 
Gripped under one arm he held 
newspapers. He threw himself on to 
a chair, with an expression I read as 
meaning we would fight them on the 
beaches. ‘‘You’ve seen,” he said, 
squinting down balefully at the 
newspapers, “the news?” 

Before I could say “No,” or 
“What news?” Calc, the veteran, 
said in a tone suitable to one who has 
just read about Dunkirk, “I have.” 

This surprised me, for I knew 
Cale never read anything but the 
sporting pages, and I sensed the 
news now referred to was not about 
that thing that came unstuck at 
Sandown. 

“I’ve been expecting it,” said 
Magask, “and now—well, it’s come. 
Concerted move, of course. They're 
out for my blood.” He turned 
suddenly upon me. “Have you seen 
it? This thing?” 

Before Cale ‘could finish 
getting out “He has indeed, 
old man,” my moment of 
naive hesitation had been 
noted. Apparently binding 
over one of his hands to 
keep the peace a moment, 
whatever the provocation, 
Magask tossed two papers 
before me, his stabbing finger 
indicating passages in each. 
The one owned by Lord 
Beaverbrook had an attack 
on some M.P.s who, one 
rather gathered, were foolish 
or vile. Lord Kemsley’s 
organ attacked some other 
M.P.s. One perceived that 
they were irresponsible or 
wicked. I sought Magask’s 
name among those men- 
tioned, It was not there. I 
looked at him, questioningly. 

“Exactly,” he said. “Now 
you see the point. Obviously 
it’s a conspiracy. What 
did Northcliff; say? ‘The 
power of the press is to 
suppress.’ They needn't 
think I’m going to knuckle 
under, though. It’s an 
attempt, and I say so 
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BY CLAUD COCKBURN 


advisedly, to. It’s a. I’m going to 
go for them.” 

“You're absolutely right,” Cale 
said. 

“T don’t care if it ruins me,” 
shouted Magask. 

“If I know you,” said Cale, 
“that won’t be necessary. When 
they see you're counter-attacking 
they'll fold up. And I think I can see 
just what your first move's going to 
be. Very smart, old man, if I may 
say 80.” 

Magask did a brilliant-strategist 
smile, ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ what's your 
guess!” It was perfectly plain to me 
that he had no idea what the answer 
was, but I noticed Cale acted as 
though he had not observed this. 

“T imagine,” he said, “that as an 
old campaigner your first move will 
be to say nothing. Fight them with 
their own weapons. Keep your 
mouth shut. That'll get them 
rattled. Am I right?” 

“You know,” Magask said to me, 
“our friend Bernard’s a_ clever 
fellow. I don’t mind telling you, 
Bernard, old man, that’s just exactly 
what I’m going to do. My name isn’t 
Magask for nothing.” 

The Division bell rang, and he 
went off like a middle-aged David 
looking for Goliath. Later in the 
evening I heard several men in the 
Lobby remark that Magask was a 
great fighter. He was standing up 
to the Press Lords—going to say 
absolutely nothing. “About what?” 
I asked Cale, 

“About them not saying anything 
about him, of course,” Cale said, and 
turned to greet an M.P. named Victor 
Gorm who was, it transpired, having 
a little trouble with some of his 
Honourable Friends. All that had 
happened was that Gorm had 
promised support for some measure 
put forward by a minority group of 
his own Party, had signed his name 
to a Motion on the Order Paper, had 
sworn by all he held most sacred to 
support this Motion, cost what it 
might, had had a little talk with a 
Junior Whip, and voted against it. 

Several of his companions-in- 
arms passed us, sneering - horribly 
and talking about rats. 
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“They don’t understand poli- 
ties,” said Gorm. 

“So few do,” said Cale. 

“No question of ‘ratting’,” said 
Gorm, with a misunderstood-leader 
laugh. ‘‘Question of tactics. I soon 
saw we were going to be in a hopeless 
minority, and I used my head. If we 
all voted for the Motion, the Others 
would know just how weak we were. 
See the nakedness of the land, sort of 
business. So I voted against. It had 
the Others foxed.” 

“Smart, eh?’’ Cale said, turning 
to me. And to Gorm he said ‘‘ You 
always were a quick thinker, Victor, 
old man.” 

“They're not thanking me for 
it,” said Gorm. 

“Fellow like you,” 
solemnly, ‘“‘doesn’t need 
You've got...” 


Cale said 
thanks. 


“I suppose that’s true,” said 
Gorm. “I remember when I... .” 

By the time he finished it was 
so late that Cale suggested I stay the 
night in his flat off Victoria Street. 
It was about three in the morning 
when I was awakened by the tele- 
phone ringing beside my couch in 
the sitting-room. I lifted the receiver 
and the voice of a trained orator 
bounded out of it into the room. 

“Hullo, old man,” it said, 
“Nazzers here. ““hat? Oh. Well 
tell him it’s me, will you? Nazeby- 
Foss. Is he? Why?! /'m not asleep. 
Far from it. I'll hold on.” 

I got Cale out of bed in the next 
room, and he sat beside me on the 
couch, holding the receiver some 
distance from his ear. He converted 
a yawn into “Hullo, Nazzers, old 
boy. Nice to hear your voice.” 
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“Well,” resounded the voice of 
Nazeby-Foss, ‘you've read it, have 
you? What d’ you think of it! Hot 
stuff, eh?” 

“It needed saying,” said Calc, 
his voice hearty, but his eyes peering 
restlessly round the room. 

“Filled the school hall,” said 
Nazeby-Foss, “Had an overflow if 
they ‘d advertised it properly.” 

“Just a second, Nazzers, old 
man,” Cale said, “I think my 
infernal -at is going to knock over 
rather a nice bit of Wedgwood.” 

Cale has no cat, no Wedgwoo'l 
for it to knock over, either. With 
his hand over the mouthpiece he said 
tome “See if you can reach a paper 
Behind the couch somewhere. See 
if there's a report of some speech by 
this pain-in-the-neck.” While I was 
fumbling and scanning, Cale took his 





hand off the receiver, looked across 
the room and shouted ‘Down 
Pussy! Stop it, you! Oh Lord!” 

Under “Points from Speeches 
I found “Speaking in his constitu- 
ency, Mr. Nazeby-Foss, M.P., said 
that in thinking of the future we 
must not forget the past, just as 
when we turned our thoughts to the 
past we must ever be mindful of the 
future.” 

I pushed it in front of Cale, who 
said into the receiver: “Sorry, 
Nazzers, old man, Everything under 
control now.” 

“Ought to get rid of that cat,” 
said Nazeby-Foss, “ Damn nuisance. 
I suppose you read the version in the 
local paper as well as the nationals ?’’ 

“Good stuff,” said Cale. I 
thought his yawn was going to 
engulf the receiver. 

“Don’t know why they only gave 
it three columns.” 

“No news sense,” said Calc. 
“Read darn well all the same, old 
man.” 

“Of course, just reading it,” 
said Nazeby-Foss, ‘‘ you miss a good 
deal. Not like the spoken word. 
There were a couple of bits which I 
think you'd appreciate . . For 
instance...” We could hear paper 
rustling at the other end. ‘Well, I 
tell you what,” said Nazeby-Foss, 
“I’ve got the full text of it here. I'll 
read it you. No bother at all, old 


’ 


“Sound him about the possibilities of 
our peaceful co-existence.” 


man. I'm not doing you a favour. 
I want your absolutely frank opinion 
about it.” 

Calc put the booming instrument 
gently on the couch between us. He 
signalled to me to find the crossword 
in the paper. We got “Had second 
thoughts in France, 15 letters” 
while the telephone was saying 
“Talk about the pound, talk about 
the dollar, what it all comes down to 
is quite simply.” It was saying “And 
what I want to say to the farmers of 
this country is,” when I remembered 
the missing word, 6 letters, in 
“With ——— mixed in my path like 
mad (Browning)” and was glad I 
wasn't a farmer. 

Every so often Cale would lean 
down close to the receiver and 
murmur “Oh! Very good,” or 
“That was telling them, old man.” 
Once, bemused by the situation, I 
said, too loudly, ‘ But this is abso- 
lutely surrealist,” and the receiver 
shouted back “ You bet it’s realistic. 
It's what this country. needs.” 

Cale judged the peroration to a 
nicety—in time to leave a little 
pause after the voice ended, and then 
give a sort of stunned gulp into it. 

“Well,” he said, “you know I’m 
not given to flattery, Nazzers, old 
man...” 


& 


Janus, 


TP E clocks begin to strike. 
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“Don’t I know it,” chuckled 
Nazeby-Foss. 

“But,” said Calc, “I don’t mind 
saying that, taken as a whole, that 
speech is about the finest, greatest, 
most absolutely constructive, honest, 
forthright, and I’m not ashamed to 
say moving, statement I've heard in 
years.” 

“What d’you mean ‘taken as 
a whole’?’’ snapped Nazeby-Foss 
suspiciously. 

“I simply meant,” said Cale, 
“that I did just think there were a 
couple of phrases—about the begin- 
ning of the second half—that might, 
just possibly, have been put a little 
more emphatically.” 

“Look here,” barked Nazeby- 
Foss, ‘‘are you turning against me 
or something’ Have some of those 
fellows over at Thingummy taken 
you into camp? I didn’t ring you up 
to get lessons in_ self-expression. 
You're letting yourself get soured.” 

It was then that Cale did the 
thing which showed me I could never 
hope to be a success with politicians. 
Conquering a jaw-cracking yawn he 
said “ Well listen, Nazzers, old man, 
I probably didn’t get the exact 
nuance, Would you mind reading it 
over again? You will? That’s 
awfully good of you, old man.” 


& 
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Be still and into mind 


Let this image come: Janus the God, the Two-faced 
Who looks before, behind; into future, into past; 
Who sees all we have done and all we ought to do; 
Who has seen the millions who—is it you, you? 
From the blackboards of their hearts wipe off their loyalty 
And say “ Because our chalk is white, that is enough. 
Whatever we write is true—for as long as we like it to be.” 
O Janus, are both your pairs of weeping eyes stone-blind ? 


And Janus answers “I will give you an image too. 

Take your mirror, look: you are two-faced and alone 

As I am, but you look inward. Two-faced has an overtone: 

One face for the white lie that opens the easy way, 

Another face for the truth that is too hard to say. 

Look, till you have seen through yourself and see the world 

And all the mineral hope in that adamantine stuff, 

Man's heart, then say ‘I am Janus, I see the new, the old, 

And 1 look without fear both ways—there is nothing I cannot do.’ ” 
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School Life in Majorca 


EAR MRS. HAMPSTEAD 
HENDON ,—-Mother asks me 
to answer about schools for 

your children when you come to see 
us in Majorca, because they are the 
same age as Richard and me. 

First we lived in a village called 
Binijiny where they do nothing but 
grow tomatoes. I and Richard were 
sent to the Franciscan nuns, and I 
looked after him until he was old 
enough to do up his own buttons. 
Then he went to the State school 
because the Bishop won't let girls 
and bigger boys learn together, 
although at Binijiny there were only 
ten boys in the boys’ school and only 
four girls in the girls’ school, The 
Franciscans had the other eight girls, 
mostly with baby brothers. Richard’s 
headmaster got 800 pesetas a month, 
not quite £2 a week, which he 
couldn't live on, So he spent his 
school hours at home translating 
William Shakespeare into Spanish ; 
hut as he knew no English he trans- 
lated a French translation. He had 
learned French when he was a 


waiter-boy in a Marseilles Economical 
Restaurant which his uncle had; he 
didn’t like the life because his uncle 
used to buy the left-overs in the 


market, stinky fish and rotten 
vegetables, and say ‘We must show 
our clients an example by eating 
no better than they do.” That's how 
he came to be a schoolmaster. 

You can see the Inspector's car 
coming up to the Binijiny mountain 


from two kilometres away, and it 
always stops half-way to cool down 
the radiator; so Jaime Frau, the boy 
who knew the lessons best, used to 
teach the little boys, and Juan Grau, 
the boy who knew least, kept watch 
from the Calvary outside. The 
Master said “This is good training 
for your careers, if you don’t like 
growing tomatoes. Jaime can be a 


_ schoolmaster like me and Juan can 


be a guardia like his father.” Juan 
never missed the car and when it 
arrived the Master had rushed from 
his house to the school and was busy 
giving a lecture on the glorious days 
of Philip Il—which is where history 
really stops in the school books until 
it starts again with Franco and the 
glorious liberation of the Patria. So 
the Inspector who was a Madrileno 
had a lovely arroz paella at the Fonda, 
and lots of wine, and then lots of 
licores, and a cigar, and said that 
Binijiny had the best school in his 
district. Once he sent for ten 
ensaimadas, which are a sort of very 
light sugar bun in the shape of a 
whirligig, and said “Now, my little 
friends, see which of you can eat the 
quickest. This will be a useful lesson 
to you in this island of bandits.” 
When Juan Grau won easily the 
Inspector shouted “Olé!” and then 
grabbed Richard’s ensaimada and 
asked “What is wrong with you, 
little English boy, are you ill? You 
have taken only one bite.” Richard 
said “Nosir! But we English can't 
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eat so fast as you Spaniards.” Then 
the inspector laughed and swallowed 
the ensaimada himself at a gulp. 
Then he made Richard kneel down 
with his arms stretched out like the 
penitents on Holy Thursday and 
said “Stay like that until you have 
given me back Gibraltar.” 

Mother kept me with the 
Franciscanas, because at the girls’ 
State school there was too much 
religion and also politics. One day 
the Sefiorita of the girls’ school saw 
me sitting on the convent steps eating 
my lunch, and said in a loud voice 
that all Protestants will go to Hell 
and burn for ever. But Sor Juana 
came out and told the Sefiorita that 
I was top of the class in Sacred 
History. At the back of our arith- 
metic book which we had to use was 
the Spanish eagle holding the 
Falangist arrows in its claws, and 
that day Sor Juana told the little 
ones: ‘“That’s the Demonio who 
comes for naughty children.” In 
Spanish schools one learns everything 
off by heart and chants it, and 
nobody explains what anything 
means, and nobody cares. Mother 
paid the nuns 50 pesetas a term for 
Richard and me, and they were very 
contented. We talked Majorcan. in 
the playground. It is an easy 
language, a sort of Italianish French, 
but one has to shout it or they think 
you are ill and want to give you a 
purge. 

Two years ago we moved to 
Palma, which is a large city, and were 
sent to State schools near our flat. 
They never opened our windows and 
I had sixty in my class, mostly poor 
girls. There was no fireplace, but the 
room soon warmed up even when 
there was snow on the mountains, 
and we sat three girls to every desk 
made for two. My Sefiorita was very 
sweet, but I got fleas and sore throats. 
One day, when a steam-roller passed, 
a window pane fell out and broke; 
and it never got mended, which was 
a good thing, of course. Richard's 
boys in the school next door were 
lucky to have a playground where 
they played bull-fights and “ Hit Me 
Harder”; we girls had to stay in our 
desks (taking turns to go to the 
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retrete) and embroider. He got into 
trouble because his friends caught 
the steam-roller in a booby-trap, and 
burst the water-main, so that the 
whole suburb was without water 
for a month. And he learned to 
throw stones at cars and insult 
policemen. 

Mother took us both away and 
now we go to the two best schools in 
the Island. Mine is a convent, and 
we wear sailor suits and learn French, 
and I am actually allowed out early 
to go to a ballet class—because my 
teacher is a Catholic refugiado from 
the Russians—but I have to be very 
industrious to make up. One gets 
ribbons and coloured scarves to wear 
for being that, and now I am so 
dressed up that the girls nickname 
me “The Capitan General of the 
Baleares.” Richard’s new head- 
master is a priest who knows 
Piccadilly in London and says “To 
everyone his own religion!” and 
asked mother about Richard's 
psychology before he went. He built 
the school on an English plan with 
windows that go up and down, and 
lavatories with water; and he gives 
gymnastics and basket ball. There's 
an old grey cockatoo who knows the 
whole Grado Elemental book off by 
heart, and a huge black dog who 
wanders in and out of the class 
rooms. Mother pays a lot for us- 
more than £3 a month each, including 
school dinners and school books; 
but we are supposed to make valuable 
friendships with the daughters and 
sons of rich business men. The play- 
ground language is Spanish, because 
the rich business men don’t like to 
have their children mistaken for 
ordinary Majorcans, even though 
they are. I think your children would 
be happy in our schools and soon 
learn Spanish, but they might not 
like having to eat bread and oil 
rubbed with garlic at dinner. We are 
accustomed to it; but not to the 
garbanzo soup, which is filthy. When 
it comes round I ask the girls at my 
table: “Does anyone know the 
third person plurai past definite 
tense of the verb avoir?” And they 
shout it out, and it sounds like 
everyone being sick, and the nun 
gets cross. 

Love from 
MARGARET 























































































































































































































“I couldn’t help overhearing what you were saying.” 


Grease and Favour 


Margarine will come off the ration thia year, and proprietary 
brands will then shortly reappear on the market. 


AIL Margarina, Butter’s bastard daughter, 
Virgin most fair, untouched by human hand, 
Bread is as brick until thou giv’st it mortar. 
Goddess, we'll love thee—in a decent brand. 
In green ground-nutted groves thou dost cavort 
With unileverets and summerskills, 
Gathering sunshine vitamins that ought 
(In theory) to ward off our wintry ills. 
But coon, fair maiden—prithee look not sour 
Thou must repair to strange Portlandish. places 
And for five minutes only every hour 
Display thy charms and advertise thy graces. 
Play hard-to-get no more—for there are some 
Who like thee well but much prefer thy Mum 
Patrick Heywortn 
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Where is Menuhin’s Grocer ? 


1954, to think for yourself on 

international affairs. To be 
spoon-fed with facts is degrading 
enough, but to be spoon-fed with 
deductions can atrophy one’s self- 
respect. We cannot all go round the 
Paris bistros, like the Hxpress’s Mr. 
Solon, describing for readers such 
thrills as this; ““When I stopped my 
taxi I noticed that a car, a new 
Citroen, had parked a short distance 
away ... but I had no reason to 
think I was being followed . . .” but 
we can put two and two together as 
well as the next man. 

Consider two news items. One, 
the Russians exploded a hydrogen 
homb on the Aksu River; two, Mrs. 
Maclean disappeared from Geneva. 
What did you and I make of these 
incidents? Nothing. It took the Daily 
Express to reveal that Dr. Pontecorvo, 
asked to name his prize for success- 
fully letting off the H-bomb, said that 


| SHOULD like you to resolve, in 


he would like his old friend Donald 
Maclean to be joined by his wife. 

Consider two more. One, 
Lavrenti Beria paid the supreme 
penalty for holding high office in a 
police State; two, Mr. Guy Burgess 
wrote home to his mother. Any 
connection? Not until the Daily 
Express explains that Malenkov, 
alarmed lest the Beria episode should 
affect Russia’s good name in the 
comity of nations, authorized the 
Burgess letter in the belief that its 
arrival would crowd Beria into 
the “News in Brief” column. 

Oh, of course, it’s so obvious, 
once it’s pointed out. Yet you and I 
and millions of others missed the 
significance of the items completely. 
The time has come when we must 
cease to rely on the razor-sharp 
minds of the Fleet Street specialists 
and strike out for ourselves. 

For example—what do you make 
of this delegation to Moscow of 
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Finnish physical culture teachers? 
You probably read straight past it 
without an intelligent deduction of 
any kind. Look at your map. You'll 
see that a Finnish physical culture 
teacher has only to take the land 
route by Vyborg and Terioki to reach 
Leningrad. Now calculate, evea 
roughly, the distance from Leningran 
to the Aksu River. See? Well, not 
yet, perhaps. I'll give you another 
clue. Simultaneously with the Finns 
there came another delegation, this 
time of doctors and cultural workers 
from Afghanistan. Even you must 
see how the focus of attention has 
now been subtly shifted from 
Scandinavia to the Middle East. Now 
then, the map again; rule a line from 
Kandahar over Persia, Saudi Arabia 
and the Red Sea, and you will find 
(given an average standard of navi- 
gation) that it runs through the 
Eritrean town of Aksum. Aksu 
Aksum, now do you get it ? 
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Well, never mind. There are 
more pieces of the jig-saw yet. Allow 
me to draw your attention to the 
case of the Gillingham lift. This, as 
Express readers will recall, travelled 
up and down its shaft for forty 
minutes without stopping, and despite 
the shouts of the two occupants 
the caretaker of the block of flats 
could not be found. Printed im- 
mediately under this report was the 
item: “Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his 
wife arrived in Cairo late tonight. 
Reuter.” Over the page was the 
dispatch about twenty thousand 
Viet-Minh troops spanning the waist 
of Indo-China from Vinh to Thakhek. 
Add to this an item tucked away 
obscurely in another paper, revealing 
that a Polish clothing factory is 
nearing a standstill because buttons 
supplied by workers at Inowroclaw 
are arriving without perforations, 
and you are in possession of all the 
facts in one of the most astounding 
stories of the decade. Ask yourself 
these questions: 


1. The couple in the lift were named, 
so reports say, Mr. and Mrs. Sims 
but why were the Bevans “late” 
in Cairo? 

How many air miles is it from 
Cairo to Aksum / 

Why does the Indo-China dis- 
patch omit all reference to the 
Finnish physical culture teachers / 

Has it been officially denied that 
the Gillingham caretaker’s buttons 
were imperfectly perforated ? 

Why was this Christmas the 
sunniest since 1881 ? 


Think a moment before answer- 
ing, and you will find that more and 
more pieces of the puzzle can be 
forced into place. 

But perhaps [ have made it too 
easy for you. Why not start from 
scratch with an exercise of your own ? 
The proposal of January 25 for the 
Berlin meeting may seem at first 
glance, for instance, to have little 
connection with the Evening Standard 
headline, “Waitress Bites Busmen.” 
It is only when you link them both 
with the report of the Committee on 
Bird Sanctuaries in Royal Parks, and 
The Times item headed “Wanton 
Destruction of Nesting-boxes,” that 
the whole thing springs into sharp 
and startling relief. 


And Nation Shall Speak 
Unto Nation 


AB touch of toothpaste makes the word accursel 
One tiny, flickering ad.—one paid-for plea, 
And man’s best gift becomes at once the worat 
And darkest danger to Democracy. 
It’s quite beyond me, all this how-d'you-do 
This fal-de-lal—it's all the same to me. 
It is, in fact, a bit of bugaboo. 
I can’t imagine what the fuss can be 


The atom bomb is now about to burst 
We've just got by with 1953. 
Who cares? Who cares’? Let us put first things first, 
And talk of nothing but the B.B.C. 
For it alone will build mankind anew, 
Unsponsored, chaste, regenerate and free, 
They also serve who only sit and view, 
I can’t imagine what the fuss can be. 


Red sky at morning, and the gods athirst 
Play out their last, unfinished symphony. 
The tune has somehow got itself reversed 
And what the end is nobody can see. 
But will there be advertisements all through ’ 
And who is going to get the licence fee? 
And shall we have one Company or two? 
I can't imagine what the fuss can be. 


Env»! 
Princess, I see you gave an interview 
On television to a chimpanzee, 
This Public Service game’s all right with you? 
I can’t imagine what the fuss can be. 
CuristorHer HOLis 
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More Pantheon Papers 


EDITED BY DOROTHY L. SAYERS 











RA (ays ale NPAT. Showing the 
moveable feasts together with 


Y unholy and dcad-letter Says 
=" for the season of Cacophony. 


1954 JANUARY 


Ff. REW BROOMS’ DAY 

. $a. St. Aleck Smart 

1st SURDAY in CACOPHORY (Wool-gathering Sunday) 

St. Daedalus of Crete 

Commemoration of the Blessed Word Mesopotamia 

St. Cukewarm of Caodicea, the Colerator 

. $$. Rostrum and Panacea 

Sacred Veil of St. Schleiermacher 

Recitation of the Diges's 

2nd SUNDAY in CACOPHORY 

Ron-committal of St. Dubius 

Che Well-meaning Wm. Paley 

Building of Babel. (Double of 1st Class, with 8*) 

. St. Cloud the Obscure 

Bi. Boudini the Escapist 

Cears of St. Crocodilia 

3rd SURDAY in CACOPHORY (Brow-beating Sunday)’ 

St. Statisticus 

St. Rumerus the Great 

Decollation of St. Bydra the Many-Headed 

. Pandemonium Day 

Fata Morgana, Mistress of Hlusion 

BI. Old Moore the Almanacker 

APOTHEOSIS OF THE COMMON MAR (LOWKROW 
SURDAY)—3rd before UMBRAGE 

St. Gossip of Chatteris 

St. Rorthcliffe-in-the- Fleet 

Adoration of Sacred Common Sense 

. $$. Ananias and Sappbira 

St. Psittacus the Polycarper 

Aspersion Day 

S. RISING OF ST. SUPERCILIA (EYEBROW SUNDAY) 

2nd before UMBRAGE 

® At the Exhibition of the Multiplication Tables of the Law, 

the Segregation shall beat their forehexds on the ground for 


about the space of two hours, crying: ‘Great is the mana of the 
Statisticians!’’ 
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Within the Shadow of Two Budding Secretaries 


voices are soft, 
and convey an 
impression that their 
owners are as near to 
fee ble-mindedness as 
makes no odds at all. 
* Hullo, is that vou?” 
“Yes, Yes, of course it’s me. 
What on earth happened to you?” 

“T went where you said.” 

“To Tottenham Court Road?” 

“Yes. It was simply piercing.” 

“So was I. I nearly died. And 
just imagine, a spiv asked me to go 
out with him.” 

* How long did you wait?” 

“Oh ages. I still can’t think how 
we missed. What are you doing?” 

“Oh nothing. I was looking at 
Woman's Kingdom. It’s got a 
wonderful article about Stewie. But 
do tell me about the spiv. A spiv! 
But where were you standing /” 

“On the same side as that shoe 
shop. I was looking at the bookstall 
and there was a wonderful copy of a 
French fashion paper and the spiv 
asked me if I wanted any nylons.” 

“Emma how frightful. So what 
did you say?” 

“T said no thank vou but it was 
very kind of him.” 

“So then what /” 

“He said would I go on the river 
with him and was I just down from 
the Varsity (he said Varsity). I 
that was rather sad, you 


OTH 


high, 





thought 


Life with Claudia 





BY STELLA GIBBONS 


know, showing he knew what to call 
it. Only now nobody who's been 
there, [ mean older men like my 
father, | don’t mean younger ones 
because I hardly know any who have 
been there, nobody does call it that. 
Because now that everybody knows 
you call it that if you've been there, 
they can all call it that and pretend 
they have.” 

“Yes, it was sad. So then what 
did you say ?”’ 

“T said no thank you again, And 
another spiv who was standing near 
selling wonderful earrings said go on, 
Gus, she wouldn't go about with the 
likes of us.” 

‘Emma how frightful. Oh, I do 
think that’s sad, it does make me 
feel bad.” 

“Yes, it did me too. And he was 
so nice. Quite good looking.” 

“Well, I looked everywhere for 
you, only I didn’t go across the road 
because you said stay where you are 
or we shall miss.” 

Read me about Stewie.” 

“IT can't. I'm reading Jane 
Friendly now.” 

“Oh do tell what she says in the 
What's it about?” 
insanely 


main letter. 
“It’s someone 
jealous of their sister who's got a 
young baby because she's in love 
with the sister’s husband.” 
“Do you think they make those 


,o 


who s 


letters up 


ARTIST AT WORK 


No, of course not. I’m sure not 


because they're so exactly what 
happens to oneself.” 

“Yes, that one about the boy 
who kept that girl hanging on 
Exactly like E. and H.” 

“IT know. I’m sure they're not 
made up.” 

“How's the 
along ¢” 

“Oh fairly well. I get 
discouraged, I don't think I 
will acquire poise,” 

“Some people have it naturally 


New You getting 
very 


evet 


of course.” 

“Debs do.” 

“Ves, Debs have 
manners, but personally I think they 
drip about the place.” 

“Tt must be an awful strain never 


marvellous 


giving way.” 
“Yes. Can 


»” 


you have lunch 
to-morrow 

“T'm 
Margaret.” 

“Allright. I'llring youup. And 
listen, don’t forget about Coral Rose 
It absolutely does things for your 
nails, I hardly have to clean mine at 
allnow. Bye-bye.” 

* Bye-bye.” 


having lunch with 


a a 


“GERMAN UNITY ON 10F 
Headline in New York Herald Tribune 
anything 


We wouldn't past 


show business. 


put 























A Land ase. mw 











How fortunate for Mademoiselle 
to catch 


our Mr. Alphonse in 
one of 
61 


his super-creative 
moments 


of sheer 


genius! 





Old 


N the Grand Heydiddlescope for 
1954 the heavenly body Cow 
will jump over the sign Moon, 

with Fork and Spoon in elopement, 
and amazing results in science, sport, 
and song. Unenjoyment will pass 
away, and the £ Sterling will make a 
new challenge to those who fiddle it. 
Voices will rise and fall, stags will 
chase bears, bears hug bulls, a seven- 
leafed clover will affect the whole 
destiny of the British Isles, the first 
sky platform will appear over Harro- 
gate, giving rise to confusion in 
parties at home and in the House, 
there will be new hope for tram- 
lovers, and the weather will start 
conversations, though this will be 
offset by crimes of exceptional 
brilliance. 

Electricity concerns may receive 
a shock from the quarter they least 
expect, 

Hair will continue to fall, and, in 
some circles, stand on end. Those 
under the influence of Rum should 
avoid ladders and fretwork. 

The Kabbalistic number 0 for the 
year will be of importance to all who 
fill in their football pools on Friday. 

From Mars—once so far away 
will come reports of grave con- 
sequence: governments overthrown, 
nations embroiled, arguments over 
Peace leading to War; the develop- 
ment of the kink-bomb, imparting a 


“. . . and a bottle of brown ale.” 
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Stonier’s Almanack 


1954—Year of Rise and Fall 


Yj 


' 
Yj 


Wf 


WG GP TMNT 


destructive ripple to space waves, 
must not be ruled out. But vibrations 
from Venus promise better. 

Keep your eyes crossed (con- 
cludes Tea-leaves), and it will be a 
‘Serene om ares 

BEWARE OF DISGUSTING 

IMITATIONS 


Bie a ed 


year of effort and success for every- 
one, including postmen. 

Note.—The Prophetic Writings 
for the months (which follow) rend 
the veil with more than usual 
thoroughness since we have secured 
the services of a noted oneirologist 
who, following the Dunne method of 
dream prevision, has spent the last 
year studying the newspapers of the 
year to come. 


January 
A wave of good 
sweeps the country. Share-pushers 
begin to recite poetry, poets pay 
income - tax.  Cig- 
arette-smokers are 
tempted to give up 
smoking and take 
to Morris-dancing 
instead. The Dog 
being in chine with 
Lollipops, this 
mover at has a 
fair chance of 
success, and a re- 
public is declared 
in Streatham. 
Good year for 
whist drives, which 
should, however, 
oper quietly. 


resolutions 


February 
Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan leads a dance 
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COND Ut ) 
ASSAULTED 


of congratulation to Sir Winston 
Churchill on the of his 
thousandth hat. 
Good time for unfreezing pipes. 
Sow winds and discord. 


occasion 


March 

Trousers will be worn short this 
spring. 

Sibelius finishes his eighth sym- 
phony, and this is followed by news 
that the L.C.C., which has been 
debating ways and means of improv- 
ing the London traffic situation, will 
begin by pulling down St. Paul's. 

Nathaniel Gubbins joins The 
Times. 

April 

While horse-racing may get 
flatter, winners will be both expected 
and unexpected, and punters are 
advised to plunge carefully. 

Stunning attack on Wolver- 
hampton widow. Disgraceful, says 
magistrate, the season doesn’t start 
for at least a fortnight. 


May 
Peer Assaults Bus-conductor: 
Gave me Punch: But Couldn't Read. 
Uproar in Court. 


June 
The Sun is issuing out of Pickle- 
parsnip, and women will be admitted 
to the Stock Exchange and the 
Guards. 
King Monolulu crowned. 


July 
More friendly overtures are prom - 
ised at the Festiva) Hall to in- 
augurate a new era of international 
concord. 
Kinsey report on horses banned 
in Kensington. 
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Compulsory attendance at 
Battersea Pleasure Gardens. 


August 
Club-man Expires in Window: 
Bored to Death: Foul Play? Club 
Rules Silent. 
Film star walks off 
absent-minded ; silly season, anyway. 
Those born on the 12th will wish 
they never had been 


screen ; 


September 

Oysters and crumpets in season. 
Well-known Q.C. dies of a surfeit. 

Mr. T. 8. Eliot’s new comedy, 
A Remarkably High Tea, is generally 
acclaimed “the perfect scream.” 

Reap fruits of victory, whirl- 
winds, etc. 

October 
The Mona Lisa’s smile vanishes 


from the Louvre. Where is it? 


Renovation blamed. Possibility of 

gang at work. Are Cromwell's warts 

safe’ Big reward. 

~ Stalin seen at Cesarewitch, 
Moon enters Barbicas. 

indoors, ; 


Keep 


November 
House of Commons burnt down. 
One-line Hansard. Question to be 
asked. Winnie's cigar? Reported 
offer, I'll lay first brick. 
Fog covers the land. New novel 
by Mr. Charles Morgan. 


December 
Mr. Gilbert Harding to 
Peter Pan. 
Buy your Old Stonier’s Almanack 
for next year, refusing all ghastly 


play 


imitations. 

Mona Lisa smile will be found by 
press photographer illuminating the 
features of Mr. Evelyn Waugh as he 





4 


WS —— 
7) 


: , 


ve 








steps out into St. James's. He can- 
not conceive how it got there and is 
much annoyed. It will be removed 
and returned to its rightful owner, 
but this may involve delicate 
operations, 

Bathing in the Serpentine 

Year drowned in bells, including 
first wrong number. 


aA a 
BLACK BENRTPLES 
Sir—In reply to ‘Ginger Dick,’ | hop 
the following recipe will be of sone help 
The chemist will, as you state, make up 
all the ingredients, except, of course, thy 
sugar: 3 lbs. sugar; 4 drmea, 
dirms. essence of cayenne; 3d 
lernon essence; 14 caramel; | oz 
tartaric acid. Put all ingredients in a bow! 
pour on 4 qts. of boiling water and stir 
till sugar dissolves; bottle when cool 
Evans (Mrs.), 25 Adelaide St 
Dublin Kvening Val 


ginger; 2 
worth of 


OZ, 


Cynthia 
Dun Laoghaire.”’ 


Then these insects fall in and drown, 
is that it? 


“Try and look a little more in the clouds, Miss Walker.” 
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A Matter of Degree 


MAN’S choice of 

doctor is second in 

importance only to his 

choice of wife, and 

is generally made as 

illogically. The size of 
the prospective doctor’s house, car, 
and family are misleading signs of 
success, and waiting rooms become 
threadbare through over-use as well 
as poverty; but the most dangerous 
method of selection is by adding up 
the letters after his name on the 
brass plate, for the medical profession 
in Britain, punctilious over publicity 
to the point of nonentity, collects 
degrees and diplomas like Boy Scout 
badges. 

American doctors qualify and 
practice with a single reticent M.D., 
but the English graduate is born a 
monster foetus with two degrees: 
for the labour of one examination he 
becomes, separately, a bachelor of 
medicine and of surgery. If he is 
nervous about the result of his 


university examination he can insure 
himself by sitting as well the qualify- 
ing diplomas of the Royal College of 


Physicians and Surgeons, which give 
him another eight letters—M.R.CS., 
L.R.C.P. If he wishes to label these 
(Eng.) and (Lond.), to go down to 
Blackfriars and qualify additionally 
through the Society of Apothecaries, 
and to include the Mastership of 


BY 


Arts distributed by his University, 
he starts practice thus: M.A., M.B., 
M.Chir. (Camb.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P.(Lond.), L.S8.A. 

Thirty-one letters, twenty full 
stops, and five commas—a fine in- 
heritance from his Alma Mater. 


In Britain the acquisition of 


letters is not interrupted by qualifi- 
cation. As a glance at the medical 
press shows that general © prac- 
titioners under the National Health 
Service writhe in debt and overwork 
and die prematurely of coronary 
thrombosis, every graduate from 
medical school now insists on be- 
coming a specialist. This scholastic 
stampede has caused a run on the 
higher degrees and diplomas, and 
turned the Membership of the Royal 
College of Physicians—once a gentle- 
manly exam. held in the library and 
interrupted for tea—into a brutally 
pursued rout. 

The successful young specialist 
adopts the gratifying. simplicity of 
M.R.C.P. 

or 
P.RCS. 
until his title is enriched by the 
hyperacademic letters of the Honours 
List. But the graduate who wishes 
to specialize less grandly finds 
another army of examiners waiting, 
rich with banners to be captured. 
There are a dozen post-graduate 
diplomas to be won in subjects from 
Child or Public Health to Psycho- 


logical and Tropical Medicine, and if 


the young G.P. fortifies his claims on 
the public by adopting one of these 
splinters of speciality he is rewarded 
by bringing his alphabetical total to 
thirty-four. 
Anesthetics could not be stretched 
beyond two extra letters, but the 
resourceful anesthetists have since 
created the F.F.A.R.C.S. and beaten 
even the ungainly Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists. 

The patient trying to choose his 
doctor or surgeon from behind this 
thicket of initials finds 
further confused by triplication of 
the diplomas. The Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, like 
the Football Leagues, are jealously 
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separated in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Thus a man can be F.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), Ed., or I., leaving the patient 
to make the choice whether he wants 
his gall bladder removed in the 
tradition of John Hunter, Lord 
Lister, or Abraham Colles. 
Doctors would be better 
tinguished by the clear and 
grading of hotels in motoring hand- 
books. It would be simple for the 
new resident then to assess the local 
medical list in the Public Library, 
remembering the key: 
:# « * High-class therapy avail- 
able, latest equipment, three medical 
journals taken weekly; reliable for 
all abdominal operations, under- 
stands electrolyte balance and _ post- 
operative respiratory disease. Bed- 
side manner: Brisk. Chauffeur- 
driven car. Fees 100-150 gns. 
Thoroughly competent for 
Conversant 


dis- 


fair 


fk 
reasonable treatment. 
with moderately recent advances in 
diagnosis and therapy, including 
cortisone and antibiotics. Bedside 
manner: Friendly. Small saloon car. 
Fees: 10-25 gns. 
# « Good all-round practitioner. 
Equipment worn but workable. 
Medical journals unread since 1932, 
but well furnished with old textbooks. 
Scared of using modern drugs, 
speedily sends for a second opinion. 
Bedside manner: Very comforting. 
Car unreliable. Day and _ night 
service all weather. Fees: By 
arrangement. 
* Fresh from medical school. Equip- 
ment nil. Comprehensive knowledge 
of advances in medicine up to the 
latest issue of the Lancet. Uses all 
modern drugs lavishly. Believes 
second opinions unnecessary. Bed- 
side manner: Overwhelming. Car, 
new sports. Fees: strictly cash. 
Until then, use a pin, 


& & 


... 5, Theatre Organ. 5.30, Light 
Music from Holland. 6, Doris Day 
(records). 6.15, Under-20 Parade. 6.45, 
The Archers 7, News. 7.25, Sport 
7.30, HaveaGo! 8, Nights of Gladstone. 
Popular Melodies . . .” 

Broadcasting programmes, The Times 


It’s one way of brightening the party 
political broadcasts. 
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“When you have finished here, James, the dining-room needs weeding.” 
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By Yon Bonny 


COTSMEN are often considered 
by the English to lack humour, 
probably because whereas 

Scots humour springs solely from the 
mind and attitude of the speaker, the 
genial Englishman can lean back on 
a humour-saturated tongue. A really 
humourless Scotsman has a horrid 
fascination. His words mean no 
more than themselves; they have no 
undertones. His fervent belief in the 
value of bare statement astonishes 
the Englishman, who quite unneces- 
sarily feels sorry for the ass. Fools 
may touch glory and a relish for 
them result in Art. An ass should be 
merely a quarry, like a blackmailer. 
Yet something menacing in the sheer 
mass of his heaviness restrains the 
hunters and they disguise their fear 
as pity. 

Let us deride as we enjoy the 
celebrated Scots ass McGonagall, 
whom generations of Scotsmen have 
declaimed and who is now available 
to slip into southern pockets.* The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the Poet 
and Tragedian, one of those strong, 
elaborately wounded faces, Then 
come various odd prose passages, 
including something called Remin- 
iscences which begins: ‘‘My DearLy 
Berovep Reapers—TI will begin 
with giving an account of my 
experiences amongst the publicans. 





* Poetic Gema. BSelected from the 
Works of William MeGonagall. Winter 
and Son, Dundee : Duckworth, London, 6)- 


Brays 


Well, I must say that the first man 
who threw peas at me was a 
publican.” The flat literalness some- 
how creates a pattern; by seeing 
each fact separately and statically, 
McGonagall produces fantasy. This, 
rather than his tortured rhyming 
and his difficulties with scansion, 
lifts him to the head of his craft 
and makes him the greatest Bad 
Verse writer of his age. For example, 
his lines on The Death of Prince 
Leopold: 
Alas ! noble 
dead ! 
Who often has his lustre shed: 
Especially by singing for the benefit 
of Esher School 
Which proves he was a wise prince, 
and no conceited fool, 


Prince Leopold, he is 


Without the place-name, the un- 
coloured fact, this woull be no 
better than any street - ballad stuff. 
Similarly, a poem called Descriptive 
Jottings of London ends: 
Oh ! mighty city of London ! 
wonderful to see, 
And thy beauties no doubt fill the 
tourist's heart with glee; 
But during my short stay, and while 
wandering there, 
Mr. Spurgeon was the only man I 
heard speaking proper English 
I do declare. 

McGonagall, who prided himself 
on his dramatic recitations and prints 
testimonials to them, was convinced 
that his inspiration was divine in 
origin. He was forty-seven when “A 
flame, as Lord Byron has 


you are 


said, 


Un 


i 
|] 


“Very good of you to get your secretary to send me that diary for Christmas.” 
“Not at all—wvery good of you to get your secretary to write and thank me for it.” 
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seemed to kindle up my entire 
frame ... I imagined that a pen was 
in my right hand, and a voice crying, 
‘Write, Write.” He decided to 
write a poem about his best friend, 
the late Reverend George Gilfillan, 
and this he sent to the local paper, 
adding at the end: “P.S.—This is 
the first poem that I composed 
while under the divine inspiration.” 
The second verse runs: 
The first time I heard him speak, 
"Twas in the Kinnaird Hall, 
Lecturing on the Garibaldi movement, 
As loud as he could baw!. 
The belicf in The Poet with a frenzied 
eye, the reference to Byron, the 
linking of poetry and prophecy is 
pure Romantic Movement; but the 
events described happened in 1877, 
the year of Pillars of Society, The 
Unknown Eros, The American and, 
to be fair, Black Beauty. The time- 
lag is always excessive with the Ass. 
(The Fool, being himself timeless, is 
neither dated nor out-dated.) 
McGonagall’s work is 
painfully from him line by 
There is none of the joy of the 
ordinary writer of bad verse in 
bringing off an unusual rhyme. 
Once he has found a useful one he will 
stick to it until it runs out, despite 
the fact that the rest of the poem 
may be in couplets with a fresh 
rhyme for each. He writes like a 
bather walking over shingle on 
bruised feet: 
THE FUNERAL OF THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR 
The authorities of Berlin in honour of 
the Emperor considered it no sin 
To decorate with crape the beautiful 
city of Berlin; 
Therefore Berlin I declare was a city 
of crape, 
Because few buildings crape decora- 
tion did escape. 
Occasionally he does bring off some- 
thing novel in the rhyming line. 7'he 
Battle of El-Teb opens: 
Ye sons of Great Britain, I think no 
shame 
To write in praise of brare General 
Graham ! 
Whose name will be handed down to 
posterity without any stigma, 
Because, at the battle of El-Teb, he 
defeated Osman Digna. 


wrung 
line. 


More often he gives the impression 
of being a needle stuck in a groove, 
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as in these lines from Burning of the 
Exeter Theatre: 
Alas ! 
desolation, 
And in many homes it will cause 
great lamentation ; 
Because human remains are beyond 
all identification, 
Which will cause the relatives of the 
sufferers to be in great tribulation. 
McGonagall’s themes are either 
historical incidents (usually rather 
dull), feats of engineering, like the 
Tay Bridge, or disasters. He is at 
his best on disasters, partly because 
he is not gravelled for lack of matter, 
There are always corpses, preferably 
charred, to describe, and plenty of 
names of firemen and victims. His 
inability to find anything to say, his 
limitation by the reported facts, is 
shown by the oddness of his com- 
ments. Take, for example, Attempted 
Assassination of the Queen: 
There's a divinity that hedgeth a king, 
And so it does seem, 
And my opinion is, it has hedged 
Our most Gracious Queen. 


words fail to describe the 


Then there was A Tribute to Mr. 
Murphy and the Blue Ribbon Army, 
surely a rousing theme to a man so 
persecuted by publicans. The open- 
ing, however, is far from facile: 
All hail to Mr. Murphy, he is a hero 
brave, 
That ‘has crossed the mighty Atlantic 
wave, 
For what purpose let me pause and 
think 
T answer, to warn the people not to 
taste strong drink. 

The tales, often set in feudal 
times, reach their moral end rather 
lumberingly. The best is a very 
involved business about a ruffian’s 
being defeated by Hanchen, a maid 
of the mill. She “tried hard her 
master’s gold to save,” 

And for her bravery she got married 
to the miller’s eldest son, 

And Hanchen on her marriage night 
cried Heaven's will be done. 

Many of the accounts of heroism 
are maritime, where there can be 
survivors fo praise and yet corpses 
to gloat over. Of the many wrecks, 
the liveliest is that of the Schooner 
Samuel Crawford, laden with pine 
lumber. This got into fairly elaborate 
difficulties : 

And huge beams and pine planks 
were washed overboard, 

While Captain Tilton looked on and 

said never a word; 

















And the likewise felt quite 
content, 
Until the fore-and-aft rigging over- 


board went. 


crew 


Things got worse and worse: 


Poor souls they expected to be engulfed 
every hour, 

And to appease their hunger they made 
dough with salt and water flour; 

And made a sort of hard cake placed 
orer a griddle hole... 

However, the ending is happy: 
And on the 10th December when they 
had burned their last light, 

The ship “Orinoco” bound for New 
York hove in aight; 

And they were rescued safely 
taken on board, 

ind they thanked the Captain, and 
likewise the Lord. 


and 


Ass McGonagall certainly was, 
yet he managed to do what far better 
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—Wavio 


ak taal 


poets and far nicer men have failed 
to: he added to the stock of folk-lore 
I have quoted only a few of the 
passages I picked as demanding 
quotation; many of them need to be 


read in context and some of the 
more sustained efforts are much too 
long. Henceforth, he ceases to be a 
private possession of the Scots, but it 
would be a pity if there developed a 
cult for McGonagall as well as for his 
works. Jitst occasionally an Ass 
justifies his existence; then all the 
other Asses claim he has justified 
theirs. 
a A 


“On the occasion of 8t, Winston 
Churchill's birthday . . .” 
Portsmouth Evening News 


Wait for it! 





An Unsung Heroine 


“We were seated at breakfast 
one morning, my wife and I, when 
the maid brought in a telegram. It 
was from Sherlock Holmes, and ran 
in this way: ‘Have you a couple 
of days to spare? Have just been 
wired for from the West of England 
in connection with Boscombe Valley 
tragedy... Leave Paddington by 
the 11.15... ‘What do you say, 
dear?’ said my wife looking across 
at me. ‘Will you go?’ ‘I really 
don't know what to say. I have a 
fairly long list at present.’ ‘Oh, 
Anstruther would do your work for 
you!’” 


OW often we must have 
smiled at this typical open- 
ing: at the author, ex- 

asperated because, in a burst of 
romanticism, he had landed Watson 
with a wife and was forced to waste 
a couple of paragraphs in getting 
him on the road again with Holmes; 
at Watson, straining at the leash, 
yet frowning importantly in the 
absurd pretence that he was of any 
value to his patients; and finally at 
Mrs. Watson, that jewel among 


women, alwavs willing to sacrifice 


her husband, his practice and her 
own domestic welfare in the cause of 
criminology. 

Poor meek, submissive soul! So 


BY 


Tribute to Mrs. Watson on the 
occasion of Sherlock Holmes’s 
hundredth anniversary 


forlornly conscious that she has done 
a dreadful thing in providing dear 
John with a devoted love and a com- 
fortable home when he might be 
getting knifed by Lascars in Lime- 
house dens, struggling with desper- 
adoes on the edges of precipices, or 
fleeing from phosphorescent hoi nds 
on the Devonshire moors. It is in 
The Sign of Four that the future 
Mrs. Watson first appears. The 
stolid army surgeon describes her: 
“Her face had neither, regularity 
of feature nor beauty of complexion, 
but her expression was sweet and 
amiable and her large blue eyes 
were singularly spiritual and sym- 
pathetic. In an experience of women 
which extends over many nations 
and three separate continents, | 
have never looked upon a face which 
gave clearer promise of a_ refined 
and sensitive nature.” 


The inevitable happens; Miss 
Morstan becomes Mrs. Watson. And 
that is practically her whole history. 
From that moment the poor girl 
obviously became an unmitigated 
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nuisance to Doyle, Watson and 
Holmes. Watson had to leave the 
cosy, shabby Baker Street sitting- 
room to make a home for her, and 
whenever he wanted him Holmes 
was forced to spend money on long 
explanatory telegrams. In the 
stories that follow, Mrs. Watson 
makes only a few feeble, flickering 
appearances, as though the author 
were dutifully but reluctantly 
acknowledging her continued 
existence. 

And a placid, saintly, uneventful 
existence it seems to have been. 
We imagine her warding off impor- 
tunate patients or desperately writ- 
ing out prescriptions that kept the 
coroner in work. We picture her 
sitting, Penelope-like, before the fire, 
mending John’s linen or darning his 
enormous socks in preparation for his 
next odyssey; laying down her work 
now and then to gaze into the embers 
and wonder where is her wandering 
boy to-night. Perhaps a friend drops 
in for tea—possibly Mrs. Anstruther, 
whose husband is working himself to 
a shadow so that Watson can go 
tearing about the country with 
Holmes; and the two gentle creatures 
chatter about the price of lard or the 
servant problem. 

A placid, saintly life indeed. 
Was it always so, I wonder? Were 
there no fiercer, rosier raptures for 
this crime-widow ? Had Mrs. Watson 
a Lover? Consider the circumstances : 
she had unlimited opportunities and, 
far from objecting to Watson's 
jaunts with his friend, encouraged 
them by every argument in her 
power. “Go with him, dear. The 
change will do you good.” Perhaps 
it did her good as well. It is con- 
ceivable that she might even have 
used Holmes as a_ confederate, 
sending an occasional telegram to 
Baker Street—‘“PLEASE GET JOHN 
OUT OF THE WAY FOR A COUPLE OF 
pays!” Certainly her willingness 
to be left alone might have puzzled 
a less mutton-headed person than 
Watson, but no saucy doubts ever 
entered that impenetrable skull 
What of Holmes, however? Surely 
if there had been anything wrong in 
the Watson household he would 
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have been on to it in a flash? 
Thus: 

**Watson, you should never have 
come!” 

*“My dear Holmes, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

My friend laid a hand gently on 
my arm. ‘My dear Watson, you will 
forgive an old comrade, but-—your 
wife is unfaithful to you!” 

“Really, Holmes!”’ I cried, ** this 
is going too far! In any case, it is 
incredible > 

*Pooh! Elementary, my dear 
Watson. You come in here wearing 
a dirty collar, your shoes down-at- 
heel, your coat unbrushed. What do 
I deduce? Your wife has ceased to 
love you.” 

**Holmes,” I said with some 
asperity 

“Wait a moment: is that your 
own hat? No. You left home in a 
hurry this morning and put on the 
first hat you came across. I could 
never imagine my own Watson 
wearing such an ungentlemanly 
thing as this! Besides, are those 
your initials—X.Y.Z.?” 

After a moment’s thought I was 
bound to admit that they were not. 

“Of course not,” said Holmes with 
a touch of impatience. “The owner 
of this hat,” he continued, whipping 
out a microscope and gazing into its 
dark interior, “‘is your wife’s lover. 
He is an Italian about thirty-five 
years of age, is one of seven children, 
walks with a slight limp, has been in 
prison five times, has a tenor voice, 
a cast in one eye and is interested in 
ornithology.” 

But no such dialogue is recorded. 
Either there was nothing for Holmes 
to deduce, or he sympathetically 
decided that any woman married to 
Watson could be forgiven all. So I 
think we may safely acquit Mrs. 
Watson of infidelity. It is more 
likely that she encouraged her 
husband's absences because she was 
afraid of being bored to death. 

One thing is certain: at any cost 
she had to be got rid of. By the 
time Holmes returned to life in 1894 
both Doyle and Watson were so sick 
of her that they dismissed her in 
half a sentence with the casual 
words, ‘““my own sad bereavement.” 

Watson did not tell Holmes 
what she died of. From our experi- 
ence of the doctor, it is probable 
that he did not know himself. 
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“TEACHERS BAN STAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PARTIES TOO'’— News Chronicle 


Swell. 


Traveller in an 


Antique Land 


Cammy 5 


«galled effendi ! see my lovely pictures! 
"See soldier caught with pants down _atedanal! 
See Tory politician in embarrassing position, 
When back-bench Member not agree with Covernment decision 
See British working man extra pleased about Sudan; 
See pretty Major Salem loving Kenya Mussulman 
You like, Neguib Effendi’? You like to see my pictures? 
You kuwais keteer, effendi ! You my pal! B.A. Y 
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England, Their 


HE English like, at festive 

seasons, to become more 

English than the English. Now 
that America has discovered us, and 
is teaching us to Know Ourselves, 
this task grows easier. That spirit of 
research and scholarship for which 
Hollywood is famed is now, com- 
mendably, spreading to England, 
thus enabling us to live to the full the 
authentic English life. 

In Kensington an English gentle- 
man with the fine old Elizabethan 
name of Howard and an unerring 
instinet for what is Best in Britain 
has achieved its apotheosis in a 
Victorian hotel with a Regency 
interior and an Elizabethan dining- 
hall. Here inevitably we went, 
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England! 


around Christmas, to find ourselves, 
together with a number of Americans, 
in a thoroughly familiar English 
atmosphere. 

Rushes—real ones—were strewn 
over the floor, as in English homes. 
The room was lit entirely by candles. 
We sat, of course, in choir-stalls or 
on benches, at a T-shaped refectory 
table. Serving wenches, complexions 
flushed and arms akimbo, gave us, 
in loose-laced and petti- 
coats, that ‘provocative service 
received by the lords and masters 
of the sixteenth century” to which 
we are accustomed. 

“This is mead,” they explained, 
in well-rehearsed accents, pouring it 
into an artistic triangular cup. “It 
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LORD KINROSS 


is distilled from honey and apples. 
it is very good for you.” 

An American, in rimless spec- 
tacles, drank it with the reverence 
due to medicine. 

“Gadzooks!” he remarked 
gravely. “This is goodly fare.” 

Sipping Spring Soup from simple 
wooden bowls, manipulating “ bifur- 
cated daggers” on old oak platters, 
we were soon well away on the “first 
remove ’’ of a typically English meal : 
Elizabethan cucumbers in Madeira 
wine, Salmagundy, boar’s head 
well like fine pottery, eel 
pie and sturgeon. 

“The royal fish,” the 
explained. “A mark of grace 
favour from the palace.” 

Awed into silence, the 
ate, then called “ Hey, 
asked for her next instructions. 

“Now scrape your platters on to 
the alms dish.” 

“For the poor of Kensington?” 

“Well, for the pig bin, actually.” 

We scraped and made way for 
based like the 


glazed 


wench 
and 


Americans 


wench!” and 


“second remove,” 
first on “months of re-search,” 
washed down by claret in artistic 
pint pots. We ate the Champ and 
the Good King Henry (two veg.), 
the roast stuffed peacock (Yes, 
they're small, reely, without their 
tails”), the artichoke pie (containing 
also gooseberries, mace, dates, 
marrow, suckets, lettuce stalks and 
citron, in scalded white wine), and 
finally the piéce de résistance, the 
syllabub (“Take a pint of canary 
wine, a pint of raspberry juice, a 
sprig of rosemary, a nutmeg 
quartered . . .”) 

“Why, it’s raspberry shortcake,” 
exclaimed our all-too-English com- 
panion. 

The Americans 
into a_ rebuke. 
they explained 
syllabub.” 

The rimless one now proceeded 
to the clavichord, and played care- 
fully a genuine Elizabethan air. 

“Hey, Jingle Bells, 
jester,” his lady requested. 

Instead a pot-boy, in a jerkin 
and trunk hose, took up his lute and 
carolled boyishly of Green Sleeves, 


the 


were shocked 
“Not at all,” 
gently. “T's a 


give us 
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and O Mistress His! and the spring- 
time, the only pretty ring-time. 

“ Before They were discovered,” 
murmured a sly Portuguese, with a 
jerk towards the Atlantic. 

After an hour or so we were 
replete. The wench, with due cere- 
mony, placed clay pipes before us, 
inseribed 1587-1953, and a charcoal 
brazier at which we lit them with 
difficulty, 

“The weed of old Raleigh,” 
intoned the American voice, con- 
tinuing to discourse with learning 
on the history of a bow-fronted 
tobacco shop in the Haymarket, 
on the origins of lad’s love and the 
coffee-house habits of ancient days. 

Two English ladies and gentle- 
men from the Highest Suburbia, in 
discreet evening dress, listened to 
him attentively, feeling relaxed and 
at home—as at the cinema. Here, 
far from the West End hurly-burly 
(‘Why must people always be in 
such a hurry ?”’), was Gracious Living, 
here were Dreams come True, here 
was the genuine article, English 
Life, as real and as earnest as only 
Technicolor can make it. 

Regretfully, to the musie of 
hey-nonny-noes, we called for our 
reckoning, which the wench, still 
cheerfully reciting her script, placed 
before us: ‘‘a record of 2 feasts 
served in the Elizabethan Room 
on the XX XI day of the XTI month 
in the second year of the reign of 
Our Gracious Queen Elizabeth the 
Second.” Dipping the quill pen 
in the pewter inkpot, we added 
our signatures, with characteristic 
English flourishes, to the dis- 
tinguished roll of visitors. 

As we left the set the Americans, 
now ordering a surfeit of lampreys, 
called after us: “Don’t fall in the 
moat.” Happy in the memory of so 
seasonable an evening, we sighed a 
little nevertheless, reflecting that, 
if we might now claim to be 
more English than the English, we 
were still a long way from being 
quite as English as the Americans. 


a a 


“Private Collector has three paintings 
for disposal ; san be seen ninety miles from 
London.” 

Advertisement in The Sunday Times 


What, with the naked eye? 


Forty Years On 


Sikhs demanding a separate Punjabi-speaking State shouted down Mr. Nehru 


at a meeting at Sirhind, Patiala, with criea of * Nehru, go back.”’ 


| acme vears on, when divided asunder, 

How will you feel, who are shouting to-day, 
When a frontier divides the gurdwdra and mandar, 
And the village next door is a kingdom away ? 
Will you pause to consider how odd the effect is 
When the centre of every sub-dialect is made 

A capital town, and the shrine of each sect is 


A sovereign State (with American aid)? 


Go back, go back, go back, go back, go back, go back! 
(And there was an old man with a beard 
Who fixed it all just as I feared.) 


Go back, go back, go back ! 


Will you remember the old agitation, 

The marches and morchas, the hue and hartal, 
When every tahsil is a separate nation, 

And every nation a separate dal: 
When at every station you want to get out at 

They will visa your passport before you have gone ‘ 
God give us something substantial to shout at 


Twenty, or thirty, or forty years on! 


Go back, go back, ete., ad lib, 
P. M. Husparp 
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CRITICISM 


maa 





BOOKING OFFICE 


The Importance of Being 
Beveridge 
Power and Influence. Lord Beveridge. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 30/- 

HIS book,” Lord Beveridge 

writes of Power and Influence 

in a Prologue to it, “is auto- 
biography less for its own sake than 
as an illustration of the theme set 
in the title of Power and Influence, 
the chief alternative ways by which 
things get done in the world of 
affairs.” Lord Beveridge himself is 
decidely a man of influence. In 
surveying the manner in which he 
has pursued this end he, perhaps 
inadvertently, discloses quite a lot 
about himself and the strange age 
which could make him one of its 
true saints. 

One sees him at the university, 
hovering on the brink of becoming a 
don. It was a good scent, and he 
would return to it; but later. For 


the time being, welfare (his own dear 


welfare) claimed him. In Toynbee 
Hall he ministered to the practical 
needs of those who, following 
his own jargon, were to be called 
‘“ under-privileged.” Then he turned 
to journalism, becoming a leader- 
writer on the Morning Post who 
specialized in “social” questions. 
This, too, was no more than a 
stepping-stone. A greater destiny 
awaited him. It was as a Civil 
Servant that he really worked out, if 
not how to win friends, at least how 
to influence people. Reports soon 
began to flow from his pen. He 
became the greatest writer of reports 
of our, perhaps of all, time—volum- 
inous, thorough, and with a yeasty 
style which is all his own. Sentences 
murmur or burble along like a 
stream, turning with ponderous 
regularity the mill-wheel of his 
conclusions. He was Saint Beveridge 
of the Ministries. 

This may seem an unfair con- 
clusion in view of his long and pro- 
ductive reign at the London School 
of Economics, and afterwards, at 
University College, Oxford. It 
remains true, however, that his chief 
title to fame rests upon the Beveridge 
Report on Social Insurance and 


Allied Services, which brought to a 
battered, war-weary generation the 
hope of enduring and effortlessly 
attained ease and security. To all 
the theatres of war the glad tidings 
were carried that henceforth the 
State would look after its children 
from the cradle to the grave, edu- 
cating them, doctoring them, pen- 
sioning them, and at last burying 
them. 


On the home front the response 
was no less electric. Everywhere 
the name of Beveridge sounded. As 
he recounts himself, he ‘became at 
one blow one of the best-known 
characters in the country.” In the 
estimation of an American com- 
mentator, he goes on, ‘‘ ‘Sir William, 
possibly next to Mr. Churchill, is 
the most popular figure in Britain 
to-day.’”” And “more than once I 
caught young women surreptitiously 
sketching me as they sat opposite 
me in the train between Oxford and 
Paddington.” “If I liked the look 
of the young woman, as I generally 
did,” he adds graciously, ‘I asked 
to be shown the result and auto- 
graphed it for her.” 

It would have been inhuman, in 
such a case, not to have nourished 
thoughts of yet higher things. Alas, 
as 80 often happens, the great bene- 
factor failed to collect his own benefit. 
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No call came to participate in the 
execution of his Report, and in 1945 
even the electors of Berwick proved 
unfaithful. The disappointment was 
the greater because “so many people 
had said to me that I could be 
elected for any constituency in 
England.” If, however, the only 
begetter of the Beveridge Report 
was left to languish in the House 
of Lords, the Report itself went 
marching on. 

Surveying such a life, so full of 
public-spirited and patient effort, of 
good causes and fame derived from 
their espousal, one still has an uneasy 
feeling that something is wrong 
somewhere, But what? Is not Lord 
Beveridge the very type of disinter- 
ested public servant that our sort of 
society requires? If we are to plan 
our way to salvation, as appears to 
be the intention irrespective of what 
government is in power, is not he 
the very best kind of planner that 
we can look to have? It may well 
be so, and yet a doubt obstinately 
remains, Virtue requires for susten- 
ance more than good works and 
benevolent social intentions, Lord 
Beveridge may have fully mastered 
the art of exerting influence, but a 
chill wind blows through his account 
of how it was done, To cross the road 
and give a shilling to a possibly bogus 
street singer generates a warmer 
glow of inward satisfaction than all 
the taxes paid to abolish collective 
want and poverty and ignorance, 
The sound of a human voice measur- 
ing itself inadequately against the 
vast, unlovely noise of London town 
is somehow sublime, and the impulse 
to subsidize it arises rather out of 
admiration, or even awe, than any 
sense of civic duty. 

Herein lies, perhaps, the basic 
fallacy one senses in the whole 
Beveridge concept of welfare. It 
leaves out of account the charity 
without which, according to St. 
Paul, benevolence itself is of no 
account and the service of others no 
more than yet another manifestation 
of the demanding ego. The pursuit 
of welfare, as of any other material 
good, must ultimately defeat its own 
object. Thus one is assailed at times 
with a dreadful vision (and Power 





and Influence does nothing to dispel 
it) of a society which has provided 
for itself so minutely and lavishly 
that it has become, in the process, 
totally impoverished. There are, as 
it were, maternity benefits without 
maternity, an ever-rising school-« 
leaving age without schools, more 
dental care than teeth. An elderly 
majority looks to collect pensions 
and benefits which the youthful 
minority have neither the means nor 
the will to provide; and the whole 
elaborate edifice of social security, of 
which Lord Beveridge has been one 
of the leading architects, crashes 
to the ground through an inherent 
unsoundness in its basic structure. 
MALCOLM MvuGcERIpGE 


The Violins of Saint-Jacques. Patrick 
Leigh-Fermor, John Murray ; Derek 
Verachoyle, 0/6 

Mr. Patrick Leigh-Fermor is re- 
freshingly unafraid of fine writing. 
No clipped, classical prose for hin, but 
an exuberant baroque style, lush with 
epithets and images. His new, short 
book is hardly a novel, since his talent 
is for describing places rather than 
people, But it can claim to be a work 
of literature. It is the story of a lavish 
French carnival ball, on a West Indian 
island, and of the voleanic cataclysm 
which at the end engulfs not merely 
dancers and musicians but the entire 
island and its forty-two thousand 
inhabitants, 

Mr. Leigh-Fermor describes exotic 
foods and plants and costumes; 
fabulous clarets, “sleepers of Ephesus 
all gently waking”; dancers “as 
bright . . . and as lively as humming 
birds"’; fireworks shedding ‘‘shadow- 
less lilac moonlight’; and finally 
the beauty and tragedy of the island's 
destruction—all with a keenness of 











imagination and a richness of language 
uncommon in writers of his generation. 
K. 


The Itl-Tempered Clavichord. 8. J. 
Perelman. Maz. Reinhardt, 11/6. 
Twenty-three pieces hitherto un- 
collected. In an assiduous reader of 
Perelman the temptation grows to 
dissect his technique; encouraged by 
the feeling that sometimes now it tends 
to be used a little mechanically, But 
he always was a highly professional 
humorist, and the fact that one ts more 
often inclined to examine the structure 
of his effects possibly means no more 
than that innumerable imitators have 
used the same methods clumsily (as 
the principles of harmony—a _ ravh 
analogy which looks like a_ plain 
invitation for his scarifying ridicule 
become more obvious in the playing 
of an incompetent band), What is 
certain is that these pieces do get their 
laughs nine times out of ten, even from 
the suspiciously observant. And for 
the English reader what is endlessly 
refreshing is the literate vocabulary: 
the continual unostentatious 
that mildly odd word which the old- 
style humorist would make a great, 
wearisomely facetious show of failing 
to understand. R. M. 


The Nemesis of Power. John W 
Wheeler-Bennett. Macmillan, 50}- 


In this long book, as exciting as it 
is scholarly, the author investigates the 


part played in politics by the German 
Army between the Kaiser’s abdication 
in 1918 and Hitler’s death in 1945. 
His theme is that the Army’s power 
carried in it the seeds of its own 
destruction. It is possible to be uncon- 
vinced by this conclusion, to suggest 
that as long as the German General 
Staff was a force to be reckoned with, 
Germany had always a basis 
of stability—notably in 1919 
1926, when von Seeckt was 
the stake round which the 
tethered politicians grazed; 
and that the decline only 
began when they had been 
sold out to the Nazis by men 
like von Schleicher. Indeed, 
the amount of opposition and 
actual conspiracy against the 
Nazi régime indulged in by 
many of the German generals 
is astonishing. 

However that may be, 
this book must surely be the 
classic study of the period. 
The author's sources of infor- 
mation are almost endless 
(and as a result of the post-war 
trials this period of German 
history is perhaps better 
documented than any other 
historical era), and he writes 
with such clarity and wit 
that in spite of its “heavenly 
length” the book is never 
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for a moment tedious. It is no small 

thing to be able to say of a volume of 

this size and weight that one “couldn't 

put it down.” a A. ¥. 

Waiting for Camilla. Elizabeth 
Montagu. Heinemann, 10/6 

Miriam is dying and her sister, 
Camilla, has been summoned back. 
Camilla’s present and past, her enemies 
and victims, her relations by blood 
and her relations by marriage make an 
ever shifting pattern. The last hours 
of the dying woman-—-what was the 
truth about her chronic illness? 
make the background against which 
the themes are stated varied but not 
resolved. Only in some of the obscurer 
fernale detective writers has there 
been such a display of subtlety, such 
elaborate patterning, such darting 
about. 

It is quite a surprise to find that 
this is not a pretentious detective 
story—at least I do not think that 
Miriam was murdered, though it is 
possible—but a deadly serious novel 
about the family. Its awkwardness, 
heaviness of texture and lack of 
narrative flow are beginner's faults. 
Behind them one can feel a very strong 
and, at the moment, graceless talent 
for creating and studying people. 
Lady Elizabeth Montagu may turn out 
to be a considerable novelist; at the 
moment she is in the awkward age. 

R. G. G. P. 
A Sunset Touch. Howard Spring. 
Collins, 12/6 

Enwrapped in dreams of the 
ancient greatness of his cobbler 
father’s family, elderly Mr. Menheniot 
has contrived to avoid much contact 
with life until, at the end of the war, 
unexpected riches and his ancestors’ 
Cornish mansion become his. Very 
soon he has, as he thinks, fallen in love 
with a woman whom he imagines to be 
a kindred spirit, but here his cloistered 
ignorance makes for unhappiness. 
What Kitty cannot teach him he 
learns from a nymphomaniac in an 
orgy of sex on Cornwall's headlands; 
this, luckily and surprisingly, results 
in his becoming a normal human being. 

The West Country, boat-sailing, 
village life, the strange old vicar, and 
many of the people in the story, are 
displayed with all Mr. Spring’s wonted 
skill. Kitty’s rustling faded silks sort 
oddly with her robust outlook and 
some of her occupations, but a middle- 
aged heroine, in a world where most 
people who read novels are over thirty, 
seems to de a pleasing gesture to one’s 
publie. B. E. 8. 
My Amazon Adventure. Sebastian 

Snow. Odhama, 15/- 

At the age of 
author joined a two-man 
expedition to determine 
source of the Amazon. 


twenty-one the 

scientific 
the real 
After the 
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survey was finished he decided to 
return home alone by following the 
river from source to mouth. Without 
much money or knowledge of the 
language, he carried out his intention, 
tramping, riding, canoeing and floating 
on balsa-wood rafts by rapids and 
whirlpools until he picked up the 
steamer at Iquitos. Apparently most 
sections of the journey had been done 
before and at no stage was he in com- 
pletely savage country; but the per- 
sistence to carry the plan through as 
a whole and the stamina to brave both 
chronic dysentery and sharp rocks amid 
falls mark him as a notable adventurer. 

The book is surprisingly naive and 
has the ring of a boy’s essay on “ What 
I did in the hols.” Mr. Snow’s account 
of what he did is noticeably more vivid 
than his account of what he saw, and 
he can, therefore, scarcely be ranked 
with the explorers, who have provided 
so much of the best contemporary 
writing. R. G. G. P. 
The Enormous Radio. John Cheever. 

Gollancz, 12/6 

Although these fourteen short 
stories are reprinted from The New 
Yorker they are John Cheever stories 
first, stories from The New Yorker 
second. The author retains his 
independence. He writes of the 
meanness, thoughtlessness, greed and 
godlessness of a great city’s rich and 
poor, often in acrid juxtaposition. His 
characters are not without humour, 
not without compassion, but he 
observes them with the cold detach- 
ment of a surgeon; makes his incisions 
with an unwavering hand; exposes the 
pain and rottenness beneath. 

His power of story-telling has a 
compulsion that, in some of the tales, 
makes the reader fearful to turn the 
page. In others, ‘Torch Song” is one, 
the theme seems diffuse and gauzy, but 
in the end all springs into focus with 
a clarity that shocks. Mr. Cheever is 
a master of the form. J.B. B. 

At the Lyrie 


(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


THERS seem to have found At 

the Lyric a much funnier revue 

than I did. It has plenty of varied 
talent, and peak points at which 
nobody could grumble, but it also has 
too many flat spots. Several of the 
intimate revues of the last few years 
have hit considerably harder, at the 
solar plexus as well as at the intellect. 
Not only are there some assaults on 
mildewed themes, such as the bkig- 
game hunter who displays the stuffed 
head of his wife as his major trophy, 
and the crippled winter-sports party 
revelling in a record crop of accidents, 
but there is a tendency for sketches 
fired by neat ideas to go on far too long. 
Among these can be cited one dealing 


AT THE PLAY 


f- ud fav = 


Miss Hermione BappEe.tey 


with the agonies of the ordinary» man 
in the clutches of supercilious tailors, 


and another showing the reactions of 


two ladies from Blackpool when con- 
fronted by a contemporary piece of 
Gruyére statuary. 

ALAN MELVILLE has written nearly 
all the sketches and lyrics. He is at 
his best—-which means very good 
with a chronic murderer who pushes 
her psycho-analyst out of the window 
on hearing his fee; Dora Bryan 
handles this beautifully. He is good in 
rags of Ruth Draper, The King and 
J, and Glorious Days, though the 
last contains a skit on Mistinguett 
which is merely brutal; and several 
other items. Paut Denn, with four 
contributions of varying quality, scores 
one out-and-out winner in the con- 
version of foreign place-names in nos- 
talgic songs to such homely areas as 
Osterley and East Croydon. The music, 
most of it by Kennera Lesiie-SMIra, 
is lively, and Vivienne Kernor has 
decorated with taste. A team which 
includes Hermione BappeLry, Dora 
Bryan, Marsorire DunKkers, IAN 
CARMICHAEL, Eric Berry and My.Les 
Eason is a grand start, but though all 
are in fine order and each has high 
see reservations above. 

Eric Keown 


moments 


Down Came a Blackbird (Savoy) 
Piccoli Theatre (Prince's) 
Down Came a Blackbird is the 
familiar comedy about the ugly girl 
who blossoms into charm (‘Why don’t 
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Miss Dora Bryan 


[at the Lyrt 


Mr. Ian CARMICHAEL 


you make the best of yourself?” 
Act I, Scene 2). It has two small 
variations; instead of spectacles and 
hair dressed behind the ears, Nora 
(Miss Berry Pav) has a big nose and 
a spreading figure; and instead of a 
background of business there is a 
background of Egyptology. Mr. Perer 
BLACKMORE has found in the sands of 
Egypt a rich vein of cliché. From the 
dusting domestic at the opening, to 
the word-play at the final curtain, 
every cliché of dialogue, situation, 
characterization and construction that 
has ever done service with comedy is 
remorseleasly dragged forward and put 
through its paces. 

In the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that the cast are a bit 
short on enthusiasm. Miss Paun, who 
models her diction on Miss Glynis» 
Johns rather than on nature, courage 
ousty sports a vast false nose and flat 
heels throughout Act 1, but cannot 
distil much life into either of her 
personalities, The rest, save for a gay 
performance by Prrer ARNE as the 
Arab sofragi, play their stock partes 
with listless resignation. A 
affair, in every sense of the word 


tasteless 


At the Prince's, Signor Vrrrorico 
PODRECCA is presenting his Teatro dei 
Piccoli until January 23. It is hard to 
imagine anything better of its kind 
Signor Poprecca’s puppets play the 
flute, the piano, the violin, the ‘cello; 
they perform on trapezes; they —but 
there is nothing they cannot do, and 





they do it all with an elegant wit and 


a wickedly accurate observation of 


humanity. Although this is an ideal 
show for children, it is not only for 
children; nor only for the precious, 
or the expert, or the unsophisticated. 
It is, above all, for all who love 
style; and the public should make it 
a point of honour that there should 
not be an empty seat at the Prince's 
during the run. 
B. A. Youna 

Recommended 

Three long runners, all funnier 
than the Inland Revenue—The Seven 
Year Itch (Aldwych), Airs on a Shoe- 
string (Royal Court), and Seagulls 
Over Sorrento (Apollo). 

Love in the Vineyard 


The Grace Moore Story 


HAT the French title of Love in 

the Vineyard (Director: Roperr 

VeRNAY) may be, I don't know; 
perhaps it is the same as that of the 
novei by Pierre Scize on which the 
film is based—Le Plus Bel Ivrogne du 
Quartier. Certainly some effort at an 
equivalent of that would have better 
suited this slapdash, high-spirited, 
fantastically -treated farce. 

It is far from being one of the 
important French films; in fact the 
temptation to sum it up as second-rate 
is considerable. The point is that 
“second-rate"’ need not be always or 
exclusively a term of abuse. This has 
many faults: the characters are card- 
loard, the story is told with musical- 


AT THE PICTURES 


comedy improbability and the idea is 
a mere squib; the style is uneven; there 
are some obvious, crude, corny laughs. 
And yet, all that admitted, the picture 
still contains some remarkably good 
stuff, and I found much of it enjoyable. 

Up to a point it is a musical 
comedy: Ling Renaud as the heroine 
(bold looks from behind the counter of 
her father’s bar) from time to time 
bursts into song, the young visiting 
American (Lucten Barovx) joins her, 
the villagers march down the street 
bellowing choruses, there is a comic 
singing policeman. But the main idea 
is to have a dig——not a sly dig, no: more 
like one with a bulldozer—at the 
campaign to popularize soft drinks in 
a wine-drinking country. 

The American is a salesman for 
“ Koku-Kolu,” and he gets involved in 
the conflict between the local wine- 
lovers and the local “Ligue Anti- 
Alcoélique,” which develops as one 
might expect, the climax being the 
uproarious collapse of a meeting where 
the platform carafes of ** Koku-Kolu”’ 
have been spiked with gin. Not exactly 
subtle, you observe; and some of the 
incidents are crude, But there are 
other moments ingeniously and prettily 
handled, with something approaching 
the Clair touch, and pictorially the 
piece offers a great deal of pleasure. 
In particular I recall several shots of 
small shadowed figures in a half-lit, 
high-walled street, an excellent night 
scene in a darkened café, and another 
in a vault with vistas of wine-barrels. 
Don’t expect too much, be willing to 
overlook occasional crudities, and you 
should find it quite pleasing. 
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[Love in the Vineyard 


Pin-Pin—A.nert Prtsean 
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With The Grace Moore Story 
(Director: Gorpon DouGLAS) we once 
more come up against that mystery | 
remarked on when reviewing Melba: 
the mystery of the appeal of the 
ordinary musical biography, where 
the subject’s life was undramatic and 
cannot be made interesting without 
the risk of libel. 

The “angle” here, the strongest 
thread a resolute script-writer could 
extract from Grace Moore’s auto- 
biography, is the not strikingly unusual 
one of intense and finally fulfilled 
ambition. She had to contend first 
with her father’s disapproval, and 
then (as a reigning musical-comedy 
queen) with the difficulties of making 
an entirely new reputation in opera. 

Well, she made it, we know that. 
But why are there great numbers of 
people who will take delight in hearing 
KATHRYN GRAYSON singing Grace 
Moore’s songs, popular and operatic, 
only when they are held apart by a 
pedestrian narrative of parts of Grace 
Moore’s life, full of scenes choked with 
perfectly ordinary small-talk? li 
remains a mystery to me. 

* * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With Love in the Vineyard is 
Concert of Stara, described as ‘an 
opera-ballet spectacle in Sovcolour”’: 
a group of musical and ballet items by 
celebrated Russian composers and per- 
formers including the great ULANova. 
This has been treated by many writers 
as the top half of the programme. 
Otherwise the most interesting London 
shows are Julius Cesar (18/11/53) and 
M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53). 

Releases include Mogambo 
(i1/11/53)—sheer hokum, with splendid 
colour pictures of animals and Africa 

and The Bigamist (16/12/53), an 
interesting little ‘“problem”’ picture, 
well done. RicHARD MALLETT 


6) AT THE BALLET 


<% London's Festival Ballet 
(Roya Festivat HALL) 


F the L.C.C. could be imagined 
lying awake at night in bitterness 
of spirit the cause might be found 
in its Festival Hall,where the biggest 
box-office attraction is a show which 
demands a stage. The hall has no stage 
merely a shallow (and hollow) plat- 
form. For the purpose of its big draw, 
London's Festival Ballet, presented 
under the auspices of Mr. JULIAN 
BRAUNSWEG, the platform is enclosed in 
curtains and given a disproportionatels 
wide proscenium opening. By way of 
scenery a backcloth must do total duty. 
The effect is very much that of a fit-up 
in a village hall, though on a handsomer 
scale. 
The analogy of the village hall 
extends to the audience—warmly un- 
critical, seemingly inexperienced, and 
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certainly enthusiastic. Thanks to the 
ascending ranks of seats most of the 
three thousand spectators have a direct 
view of the stage. Some, indeed, have 
a distant view, but the famous 
acoustics of the hall ensure that every 
pit-a-pat and punctuating thud of 
dancing feet is crisply audible. 

For the holiday season the prin- 
cipal attraction is Mr. MicHaEL 
(HARNLEY’'s balletic version of Alice in 
Wonderland, helped out by occasional 
bursts of spoken narrative and with 
music by Josern Horovitz. It is fun 
for the children to recognize the White 
Rabbit and the Mad Hatter: the 
Duchess and the Cheshire Cat, but the 
choreography is sterile, excepting that 
for a Lobster Quadrille. As Alice, Miss 
Be_inpa Wricut has the Tenniel air, 
but the part is unrewarding. 

The pleasant duty remains of 
recording a remarkable improvement 
achieved by the company since its last 
in London. In Mr. OLEG 
BRIANSEKY it has a dancer of outstand- 
ing quality, but alas! the opening 
programme allowed him to be seen 
once only, in the Grand Pas de Deux 
from Minkus’s Don Quixote, with Miss 
Darune Dare. Les Sylphides, fault- 
lessly dressed and gracefully performed, 
would have been still more effective if 
the unnamed conductor had not been 
content to assume the réle of accorm- 
panist. I don’t want to see the darlings 
rtished off their feet in Beecham style, 
nuit Chopin should at least seém to be 
master of the music. Johann Strauss’s 
Le Beau Danube was one of Massine’s 
most brilliant inventions but it calls 
for brilliance in the execution also. At 
the Festival Hall it lacks the incisive 
characterization which Massine gave 
to the Hussar, and, for the rest, it needs 
an infusion of spirited elegance and 
abandon. Perhaps it would be well to 
put it away until it can be freshly 
dressed and polished, 

Mr. JouN GILPIN is a modest and 
trustworthy partner of the Misses 
MARINA SVETLOVA, JEANETTE MINTY 
and Antra LANvA, but he has yet to 
acquire a traditional nobility of bearing. 
On the whole the company is to be 
applauded for bringing the classics so 
worthily, and in such diffieult cir- 
cumstances, before a new and recep- 
tive public.. It deserves something 
better than an improvised stage. 

C. B. MorriocKk 


ON THE AIR 


season 


cx wd 
rhe Front Room Boys 


ORCIVE me if I return to a subject 
thay I had hoped and had almost 
promised to forget. The parlour 
game craze gets crazier. At Christmas 
when I wanted to indulge my favourite 
festive pastimes of Tiddly-winks, Ludo 
and Happy Families I was out-voted 
by the family circle and pressed into 
service as a “panel expert.” And so, 


instead of asking for Mrs. Bun the 
Baker's Wife I found myself repeating 
ad nauseam the clichés of this dreadful 
age of mass front-room entertainment 

‘Would 1 be correct in saying that 
you are not...?" “I am quite sure 
that your mime was intended to be 
helpful “Is there an end- 
product?” “Are you dead?” | And 
ao on. 

Last, week the Radio Times de- 
picted an. incident in the public front- 
room game *‘The Name’s the Same.” 
We saw a section of an ecstatic 
audience, an audience wreathed in 
smiles and clapping furiously at the 
sight of a board containing the two 
words ‘Goodwin Sands.” The joke 
for the uninitiated—-was that this was 
the real name of the person acting as 
“challenger’’ in the game. ‘Pretty 
funny, eh? Well, dive and let live, and 
laugh and grow fat. Last week the 
biggest laughs were awarded to a 
man named Mark Anthony and a 
woman signing herself A. Radish. 
“Will the supply of names ever run 
out?” asks the Radio Times. ‘The 
answer to that one is a categorie ‘no.’ 
Not so long as Churchills continue to 
be named Winston and the family 
called Ocean. are prepared’ to name 
their twins Atlantic and Pacific.” 

Meanwhile 1 am watching - the 
* Births” column of my local paper 
very anxiously. Any day now—now 
that this game has reached the dizzy 
eminence of TV—I expect to find 
infants with names like Dun Brown, 
Black Smith, Emperor Jones and 
Swiss Fancly Robinson. In my Jay 
parents were very careful not to saddle 
their offspring with ludicrous names 
and initials; but that was long before 
the social life of the gation had been 
geared to television and Maurice 
Winnick. 
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“The Name's the Same"’ has been 

welcomed by most critics as an adequate 
substitute for “What's My Line?” 
a game which it resembles in shape and 
structure, its ‘“‘celebrity spot,” the 
come -in -and - make - yourself - comfort 
able bonhomie of the question-master, 
and its dull repetition. But I cannot 
agree. ‘‘What's My Line?” has little 
enough to offer in all conscience, and 
offers it far too often, but the pro- 
gramme does allow the viewer to 
dabble in elementary processes of 
thought. Mr. Derekson of Beeston is 
a bookmaker’s runner? Does he look 
like a bookmaker’s runner? Talk like 
one? Write like one? The gestures, 
mannerisms—are they typical of the 
man, or the job? The suit, the tie, 
the breast-pocket handkerchief. How 
much would Mr. Derekson be earning, 
d’you think? And why Derekson? 
Danish? Norwegian? There 
Derekson we met on holiday at Wey 
mouth a year or two ago, and Ae canx 
from somewhere in the Midlands . 
I am not suggesting that the chal 
lengers in ‘What's My Line?” are of 
absorbing interest—-far from it: all I 
claim is that they are infinitely more 
stimulating than the poor name-tags 
paraded before the cameras in ‘The 
Name's the Same.” 

The panel of experts in this new 
TV game seem to enjoy their work. 
My only criticism of their method is 
that they tend to be insufferably matey 
and to imagine that they are engaged 
upon rare cerebral ¢xercise. 
**Let me recap. You are dead, male, a 
famous literary figure and you have 
nothing to do with animals except 
perhaps in name.” The eyes narrow, 
the distend and the brow 
slowly furrows. Then quite suddenly 
there is a belladonna gleam and a 
quick confident smile. “I'll have a 
stab,” says the wise one. You are 
Charles Lamb.” A gasp of astonish 
ment from the audience, wild applause, 
and the challenger and the quiz 
master regard each other apologetic 
ally as if to say “I'm sorry, but really 
what can one do when confronted by 
such sagacity and learning?” 

One of these daysisomebody at 
Alexandra Palace will catch on to 
noughts and crosses. 

BERNARD 
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Punch Index 


Tue indexes of Puncu contribu 
tions will in future be issued separately 
The latest, for July to December, 1053, 
may be obtained free on application 
to The Publisher, Punca, 16 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Readers who have their 
bound in the standard binding covers 
nedd not apply. As from the current 
volume the indexes will be supplied 
with the covers. 


ce pies 
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fb a young dramatic critic, just 
beginning, it did nothing to 
lessen his awe to find that his 
companion at the play would be 
one of the heroes of his childhood. 
For many years—and especially 
during the First War 
W. K. Haselden stood 
alone in the daily press 
as the favourite com- 
mentator of the ordinary 
household on its passing 
joys and catastrophes. 
The gentle but acute 
observation of his Daily 
Mirror Reflections became 
a national property. 

All awe disappeared, 
however, at one’s first 
glimpse of Willie Hasel- 
den's singularly charming 
smile, Tosee him slipping 
modestly into his seat 
you might have guessed 
him as a lawyer. In 
everything he did he was the 
quietest of men. His voice was 
quiet, his manner was quiet, and 
his clothes, though carefully 
heautiful, were quiet, too; even 
the sketches which he made end- 
lessly at the theatre in a small 
notebook were unobtrusive, for he 
hated to feel he might disturb 
the pleasure of his neighbours. 
Although at this date he was 


Orinthia . 
King Magnus 


W. K. HASELDEN 


sixty, he looked, with his slight 
figure, not more than forty. His 
hair was still raven black, and his 


From Punch, August 28, 1929 


(The Apple Cart 


LE ROl S’AMUSE (VLATONICALLY). 
Miss Epitu Evans. 
Mr. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


lean, strikingly handsome face was 
dominated by large black brows 
jutting over eyes that were 
piercing but reassuringly kind. 
By then his deafness had 
become a handicap, though this 
never showed either in his drawing 
or in his temper. Sometimes he 
would be puzzled by the plot, 
and in the interval, when we 
were a male oasis surrounded by 


bar-widowed dowagers, he would 


ask “Why did those two go off 


to the bedroom ?”’ With the smart 
comedies of the thirties the answer, 
resounding through the stalls, 
could be a little embarrassing. 
He was a very shy man, 
but once he got to know 
you delightful 
companion whose talk 
seemed often tinged with 
surprise at his own 
success. 

For thirty 
starting in 1906, he illus- 
trated the theatre pages 
of Punch in a style that 
was original and notably 
ahead of his period. 
When realism still held 
the field his drawing 
was markedly simplified. 
Its effects, which gained 
from strong contrasts 
between black and white, 
seemed deceptively easy. Using 
a free line of admirable economy 
he could catch a_ likeness 
brilliantly and at the same time 
give « complete comment 
character—always with 
manners, for there was nothing 
acid in his nature. Punch will 
remember him gratefully, as a 
fine artist and a great friend. 

Eric KEown 
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there’s always time 


for Nescafe 


Here’s quick-to-make coffee that’s 
worth sipping slowly, enjoying the 
roaster-fresh smell, the round, full flavour ! 
Put a teaspoonful of Nescafé in the cup, 
add piping hot water and milk and 

sugar to taste—that’s all you need do 

to make good coffee the minute 


you want it. 


for grand coffee quickly 


ESCAFE 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee solids, 
combined and powdered with dextrins, maltose and dextrose 
added to protect the flavour. 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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WATCHES 
of 
SWITZERLAND 


The Rolex wrist chronometers 
need no introduction, These 
famous watches, as well as 
exquisite models for Ladies, 
are shown inthe new ROLEX 
brochure. Send now for 
your copy from London’s 
Leading watch specialists or 
call at any of our London 
Showrooms. 


THE ROLEX OYSTER 


World famous for its precision and 

distinguished appearance, the Rolex 

Oyster case seals out dust and damp. 

See the Oyster range in full colour 
in the new ROLEX Brochure. 


See the Rolex Range at these 
London Showrooms: 

iS NEW BOND STREET, Wi 

108 PICCADILLY, WI 
279 UPPER REGENT STREET, WI 

28 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC3 
377 STRAND, WC2 

15-17 LUDGATE HILL, EC 4 


or write forthe ROLEX Brochure 
to Head Office: 


WATCHES OF 
SWITZERLAND 


LIMITED 


(Dept. P 9) 181 Queen Victoria Street 
London EC4 
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QUALITY 
UNSURPASSED 


A Sovereign Name 
—a Sovereign Whisky 





Lucozade “kept his 
strength up wonderfully” 


A mother writes : “‘My little son . . . has been very ill... 
for a fortnight he had no food, only Lucozade. It kept 
his strength up wonderfully. The doctor thoroughly 
recommended it...” 


The Glucose in Lucozade 


Lucozade, as millions of fit and healthy people know, 
is a very delightful way of taking Glucose, a rapid 
source of energy. Even the most delicate stomach can 
digest Lucozade, the sparkling Glucose drink. 


Lucozade 


the sparkling \ GLU COSE 





drink 





LUCOZADE LTD,, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD. MIDDX. royds 102/C 











BIARRITZ 


Open All Year Round 
Five fine-sand beaches. Five reputed golf courses on the 
Basque Coast. Two Casinos - Airport 
All Fashionable Sports and Festivities 
Gateway to the Sunny Basque Country and Spain 


120 Hotels of all classes : 
OFF-SEASON SEASON (July Ist to Sept. 1Sch) 
From 1.100 frs up From 1.500 frs up 
All Inclusive Rates 


INFORMATION AT ; SYNDICAT D'INITIATIVES, BIARRITZ (FRANCE) 





STOMACH 
TROUBLE ? 


“I meet so many people who are 
bothered by acid-indigestion—just 
like you. And I always advise 
*Milk of Magnesia’*—in fact I 
take it myself when I have indiges- 
tion. * Milk of Magnesia’ isn’t just 
an antacid, it’s a mild laxative as 
well, so it corrects acidity and keeps 
the system happy at the same time, 
It’s so gentle, too— it’s ideal for 
Baby's ‘ windigestion’.” 


4 oz. size 1/8—12 oz. size 3/4 
‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 
The lencourn to ldeidl-Sudiigeotion 











BOTTLE BINS 


made in any size to order 


DURABLE 


a INEXPENSIVE 


Suitable for }-bottles up to Champague Quarts 


FARROW & JACKSON LTD. 
(Dept. “P”) 
41/2 Prescot Street, London, E.1 


Tel.: Roy. 8401 (10 lines) 
Established 1798 














SEEDS KNOWN & GROWN EVERYWHERE 
from the Raisers with nearly 100 years ex- 
perience and Winners of over 250 awards 
Our VEGETABLE and FLOWER Seeds are all 
s ally selected strains of the tested leading 
varieties. Our comprehensive collection includes 
many of the deAcious NEW VARIETIES of Culinary 
Peas for which we are world famous. These include 
Anew Pea for 1954-LAXTON’S EARLIEST 
The earliest of all wrinkled varieties. Really out 
standing; large biunt-ended pods, well filled with 
high quality peas. True marrow flavour. Height 3ft 
Per packet only, 2/- 


FRUIT TREE RAISERS, 
NURSERYMEN & SEEDSMEN 
LAXTONBROSBEDFORDLTD 6sR High 8t., Bedford 





BUT WHEREVER FINE CIGARETTES ARE 
SMOKERS PREFER 


QTATE EXPRESS 555 


The Best Cigarelles tn the Volld ~ 


APPRECIATED --: 


The House f STATE €& PRESS. 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.I 








Those of us who have to 
endure an unrewarding 
train journey to business 
Y every morning throughout 
the winter have been wont 
to remark (despairingly) 
on the idiosyncrasies of 
our fellow travellers. Too 
frequently do we meet 
the man who “ believes 
in fresh air” and too 
frequently, alas, do we meet 
the man who doesn't. It is at 
times like these, when we are 
either preparing gloomily to 
suffocate in an airless carriage 
or experiencing the full fury rat 
an arctic blast from a wide 
open window that we think 
with tenderness of our Tilley 
Radiator, that cheerful little 
companion which provides us 
with warmth where and when 
we need it most. We dwell on 
its virtues; the fact that it has 
no cords or flexes and can be 
taken wherever we go. We re- 
member how it warms 
—- frigid passages and awkward 
corners in the hall, and we 
bask in the memory of its 
warm glow as we step from 
our bath on a cold winter's 
night. Nor do we forget how cheap it is to run or 
bow WE need never worry about threatened fuel cuts or increases in the price 
of coal because OUR TILLEY operates on ordinary Paraffin, and burns Steen 
on only 1} pints! 








price 84/- compiete 


If you would like to know more about the Tilley Radiator please 
write to: 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD. 


Dept. HT/P. 15 SACKVILLE ST., LONDON, W.! 











£4,315 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the 
benefits are slightly different). You make agreed regular 
monthly, half-yearly, or yearly payments to the Sun Life of 
Canada. At 55, you will receive £4,315 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £264 a year for life and accumulated divi- 
dends, If you are over 45, the benefits are available at a 
later age. 

£3,300 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to 
age 55, your family would receive £3,300 even if you had 
lived to make only one payment under the plan. 

INCOME TAX SAVED.— Income tax payers are entitled 
to the appropriate relief from tax on all premiums paid 
under this plan. 


: ae and sending the enquiry form(postage 1 }d. 

) you can obtain details suited to your per- 
poem uirements. Or letter will do. The plan can be 
modified to fit sav large or small, and the propor- 
tionate cash or is in most cases available at 
50, 55, 60 or 6g. It also applies to sons and daughters who 
would greatly benefit by starting now. 

To ™. im 





(General Manager for Great Britain and Ireland) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of CANADA 
22, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, $.W.! 
I should like to know more about your Plan as 
advertised without incurring any obligation. 


NAME 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


ADDRESS 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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ROSS SS Indian Toni Vater 


FAST 


“This we prescribe though no physician” 


—Richard IL., 


a.l, $.1 





INDIA 


PAKISTAN 





M.S. ‘BATORY,’ 14,300 tons 


from Southampton to 


BOMBAY & KARACHI 


calling at Gibraltar, Malta, 
Port Said and Aden 


tJan. 20 and March 18 


Fares from ; 
£80 Ist class £60 Tourist 
+45 days Round Voyage avail- 
able from £160 Ist class 
£120 Tourist. 


by the liner 





Apply local Travel Agents or 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS 

LONDON, E.C.3 
Pr 
) 





"Phone; ROYal 311! 
General U.K. Agents 
POLISH OCEAN LINES 


Loack 





HAA IMAM 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


B27 Siam 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2}%,, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Wa 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


Famous since 
1837 for 


_ VIRGINIA 7 
JY PER OF. 
IN VACUUM TINS 
AT HIGH CLASS TOBACCONISTS 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 











LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO L° LIVERPOOL 3 

















Throughout the period of shortages and 
for every restrictions, it was our aim to serve 
Gescription — eo sci rice ow caver 

service is unsurpassed. 


customers to the utmost of our ability. 


Today our stocks are ample to meet 
most requirements although some sizes 
* STAFFS * 


ADAMS & BENSON LTD. * ALBION © WEST BROMWICH West Bromwich 0561 (8 lines) 








ENO’S for 


stomach upseés S.. 


AL Seo ae ys) 9 / 





Next time you, or anyone in your family, 
are troubled with digestive upset, due to ex- 
cess gastric acidity—take some Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt” in water. See how it sparkles, how 
good it tastes. And best of all — remember 
that Eno’s buffering action gives effective 
relief over a long period. 


Handy pack 1/8d. Bottles 2/sd. and 4/3d. 
THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 


The words “Eno”, “ENo*s” and “FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 
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Wool is Flame Resistant 


can afford a 
OMNUS 


Although Somnus inner-spring mattresses are generally accepted as the 
world’s finest, it is not so well known that the price range suits every 
purse. Whatever you pay for your SOMNUS you will get the best 
value in enduring sleep comfort because the design and workmanship 
are unequalled and the materials used are the finest in their class. 


For example : The Somnus ‘RHODOS' shown above costs only £1100 

in the 3 ft. size (4 ft, 6 in,—4£15-0-0). Its fine open-spring unit, assembled 

in the special SOMNUS way is perfectly te J and pletely silent 

It is enveloped in billowy upholstery of purest curled hair and cotton felt 
Other SOMNUS mattresses range in price from 


£7-7-0 to £35-10-0. 


with Upholstered Base to match (the finest support for your 
Somnus Overlay) from £14-7-4 to £48-04. 








All good furnishers stock and recommend Somnus. in case of difficulty 


There is NO substitute for write for catalogue to 
WILLIAM RHODES LTD., CARLTON CROSS MILLS, LEEDS, 2 
Also at The Wells Road, Nottingham 9 


caine All Somnus Bedding conforms to B.S.1. Standards af Quality 














Plencatachelm’\tearn the French’ they) “MELANYL” 


GENUINE MADRAS ° THE MARKING INK 
CURRY POWDER speak in France MARKS LINEN 


Peacock Brand No textbook can teach you to INDELIBLY 
FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES | speak a foreign language 
~paeinnaniaiaeieneta SES correctly. To do that you 


























must hear the rhythm, the 


lilt, the everyday speech of = 

ordinary people. Lingua- N 

phone teaches you by this 

quick, thorough, effortless ‘ ROP 
method, You learn by listen- Sc OTCH WHISKY 
ing to the voices of expert na- 

tive teachers on gramophone 
records, following the words 

in the illustrated textbook. 

In half the usual time, this 

‘ method enables you to speak, 

' read and write the language—and, above all, to understand it when spoken. 
There is no formal learning. From the start you are thrown into the 
conversational atmosphere of the boulevard, the café and the plage. Put 
in fifteen minutes a day and in a few months you can express yourseif 
freely in the language of your choice. Find out all about this unique, 
modern method of language learning. Post the coupon below. (Unsealed 

‘envelope, 14d. stamp.) Full particulars will be sent by return. 


--- LINGUAPHONE FoR LANGUAGES “<= 


(Dept. N.13) 




















wae Gaye? Name 
these languages 


(BLOCK CAPS.) 


oxa;mas () sPantsn [ Address 


ITALIAN [) RUSSIAN [) ide . 
Tstuaphtea Nc Sep Ree sek 
_—" ‘oanee ae Hy HILL THOMSON & CO.LTO 


EDINBURGH Est. 1793 


Other language ... 


», q j 
AE, F - Please send me, post free, your 26-page book 


reason for learning. about Linguaphone and details of the Week's By appointment 


0 | Tene Tees Cheer, he Wine and Spirit Merchants 
! . (I havefhave no gramophone) to the late King George VI 








KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 








C for comeliness 
comfort, cleanliness & 
convenience 


and Cox chairs too 
of course 


A chair that will never lose its 
good looks through years of 
honest service. Available in 
chrome, or stove-enamelled in 
colour. It “stacks” too, for 
easy stowing away when more 
floor space is needed. 

The various styles of seat and 
back are shown below. 


Webbing. The most 
popular choice for 
canteens and as- 
sembly halls. The 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated 
to prevent sagging. 


Plywood has not the 
same “give” as web- 
Stas, but being 

aped is very com- 
fortable, and easily 
cleaned. 


Slats are generally 
chosen for factory 
canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 
on the rough side. 


Plastics for seatin 
and back is also har 
wea and easily 
clea and is com- 
fortable to sit on. 


Apply for illustrated catalogue . 


COX &@ CO. (WATFORD) LTD., 
WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 5631 


74 GREATER FRICTION AREA 

307LONGER LIFE 

NO RIVETS - NO SCORED DRUMS 
IT'S QUICKER SAFER AND MORE ECONOMICAL 





sot, hay Otel Chto 


SINGS ROAD - TYSELEY 
SIRMINGHAM ~ if 


Punch, January 6 1954 


RATTRAY’S 
La 
(OLD GOWRIE) 
ae. “eres 

TOBACCO 


is neither made by the ton 
nor despatched by the 
ounce. It’schoice Virginian 
leaf, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner, is 
packed in }lb. and $Ib. tins 
which are not hermetically 
sealed except for tropical 
countries. Thus, like cigars 
in cedar-wood, it lives and 
breathes in the congenial 
atmosphere of its own 
natural oils - retaining its 
virtue to the last pipeful. 
Connoisseurs find as much 
to praise in the perfect 
condition of Old Gowrie as 
in the incomparable purity 
of its Virginian leaf. 
From M.£E.L.F.28. 

ht is wonderful to be able to 
smoke a really satisfying tobacco, 
and especially to be assured of a 
regulor supply through your admir- 
able postal service 


To be obtained 
ONLY from 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price £0/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter-Ib. tin. 








Asleep in 
the train 
again? 


Another of the vast number who are 
“always feeling tired” now-a-days! Are 
you ever one of them? Do you often 

feel you “haven't the energy”, when not 
so long ago you were ready for anything? 


GETTING IRRITABLE TOO? 














Is this constant sense of fatigue accompanied by 
increasing irritability? Heed nature’s warning. 
It’s so easy to get rid of this lassitude and short 
temper which are spoiling not only your health, 
but the lives of your family, your friends and your | MEALS A DAY? 
colleagues at work. Nervous irritability, 

VITAMINS PLUS MINERALS IN ppt ~~ 

SUPAVITE 


vitamin-starvation! 


STARVATION ON 
THREE SQUARE 


M people live on a 
diet tohich the essential 
vitamins are not present 
in full variety or sufficient 
quantities. You ma 
even prefer and choose 
foods which, unknoon to 
are ctent in some 
necessary vitamins. 


It’s not enough to dose yourself with vitamins 
alone. To get ihe maximum benefit vitamins 
should be taken in conjunction with certain 
minerals in the correct proportions. Angiers 
*‘Supavite’ combines Minerals and Vitamins to 
give the fullest nutritional benefit. ny 

Re-vitaminize your diet —for 4d. a day with 


merves, temper, energy 
and appetite and thus 
further reduces your in- 
take of the vitamins 
aecn 


which your body urgently 
needs. 











TWO CAPSULES DAILY PROVIDE 
SIX ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 5/- per bor (18 days’ sup). 
in the form in which the body can use them. {273 °**,{60 dove. supply) 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO. LTD., LONDON, S.E.1. Laboratories: SOUTH RUISLIP. 











for sterling guality 
— Scottish Widows 


of COUutse. 


THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Heod Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.! 











Punch, January 6 1954 





The Model 530 
Dial Set 


You can take aaa 


CES TAD laces | Whe 


even in winter 
its with 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


‘Automatic Control increases output, cuts down 
manufacturing costs, it prevents spoilage and 
ensures better, more uniform production Truc 
so far as it goes, but only half the story. Process 


plants differ considerably im their characteristics Mor 

, 
the characteristics of one particular type of plant W ivan 
may be variable in operation. Each case need 


" eiess 

individual study and analysis before deciding on * Praportiont 
temperatures 

the nght control equipment to install Drayton 

provide a comprehensive pre-sales consultative Temperature 

service as well as after-sales mmstallation service * draught re 

Get the advice of specialists who can advise 
lir or water perated 

impartially from the experience of making and . ' 

pressure relay reguiators 
installing a wide range of regulators of different 


types applicable to most industrial processes fir or water-operated 


* 


Send us details of the requirements cr write for expansion stem regulators 


* 
Get THE RIGET Corey) pop tut 308° 
DRAYTON wry anyise 109 | 


DRAYTON REGULATOR & INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., WEST DRAYTON, MIDDX. 





the Drayton Cataloguc 





And below — euseler emausen are uss 


! 
structures which are designed to withstand the passage of time. Deep foundation 


I LFO R D H 5 3 a L M 6 Ba 7 lity and’ is an integral part|of the modern science of 


heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height —in any 


With an Ilford HP3 film in your camera, you can still take Faces ; } 
; ’ part of the world — Clew nee: means end 
and Places just as casily and just as successfully as in summer 3 stand cnginssring ” uring strength. 


This very fast panchromatic film, which fits all popular cameras, 


makes photography possible, indoors and out, all through the winter ( L EVE LA N D 
months. 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES AND PLACES ALL THE YEAR ROUND Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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1 container of cycle wheel rims loaded bodily by fork truck 


makes a good impression 


on 


DUNLOP 


handling 


Pioneers of the small + (diese?) fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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